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Around Town. 


Last Sunday after morning service I hap- 
pened to meet the Rev. Mr. Stafford, and he 
had a very bright twinkle in his eye as he in- 
quired, ‘‘Have you read Robert Elsmere?” 
**No,” I said, ‘‘ but half-a-dozen friends have 
told me that Ishould.” ‘ Yes, and if you had 
you would appreciate the Rev. Dr. Parker’s 
burlesque on it which has been attributed to in- 
sanity.” I confess I began to feel cheap. ‘Do 
you know,” said Mr. Stafford, ‘‘that I have 
laughed more over his letter than over any- 
thing I ever read, and I am sure that no man 
in the world has enjoyed it more than Dr. 
Parker himself.” I asked for further explana- 
tion. 
is an attack made on the book of Daniel, and 
Dr. Parker selected that from perhaps forty 
other insidious points whereby the author 
seeks to weaken the faith of common people 
like you and me, and has burlesqued it.” Mr. 
Stafford is a man of infinite humor. In conver- 
sation he sometimes stretches his limbs over a 
chair,and talks like an ordinary newspaper man, 


to display the fund of humor that 


him. 
irradiated by the twinkle of his eye would 
make his fortune on a lecture platform. How- 


ever, I have been waiting anxiously to hear | 
some further news concerning Dr. Parker, and | 
in the absence of any confirmation or explana- | 
tion of his reported insanity, I am inclined | 
to accept Mr. Stafford’s explanation of that | 


remarkable letter. 
* . * 


It is an old question, ‘‘ When doctors differ 


who shall decide?” but in the present conflict | 


between Sir Morell Mackenzie and the German 


physicians, the public have decided that the | 


dispute is an unutterable bore. It may have 
been a big “scoop” forthe New York Herald to 
have forestalled the Sun in the publication of 


Sir Morell’s opinion of himself and his rivals, | 


but the general public has passed the point of 
interest, and is now thoroughly indifferent 
whether the late emperor had throat disease or 
liver complaint. He 


only consent to the interment of the poor 
man’s remains. What his politics were is of 


interest, but there are plenty of opportunities | 


to study throat disease in the ordinary hospitals 
without tearing to pieces the mucous-membrane 
of a man who has been dead for months. My 
own private belief is that if there were fewer 


doctors there would be less sickness. No doubt | 
physicians are useful to allay acute agonies by 
and sur- | 
are valuable to kill or cure people | 


means of sleep-producing drugs, 
geons 
suffering from abnorma! growths or unfor- 


tunates who have met with accidents. Science, | 


too, has been developed to the point of cor- 


recting some of the disfigurements which birth | 
inflict upon the human race. | 


or accident 
Outside of this, sanitary science, good nursing 


and a reasonable education of people to know | 


what they can stand and how to take care of 
their bodies make up what little there is of the 
science of medicine. 


when they are not wrangling with one another 
over some case which neither they nor anybody 
can comprehend they are poking one another in 
the ribs and laughing at the credulity of the 
public. 
loath to let go of a good advertisement, and the 
German saw-bones are quite willing to get all 
the notoriety out of it they can. In the mean- 


“time the long-suffering public object to having 


the corpse of the late Emperor stretched out on 
the newspaper dissecting-table every morning 
at breakfast. By this time, poor man, he must 
be very dead ; let him alone. 
* 

+. 


investigations in the 


+ 
Talking about the 
Public Works Department, I have been think- 


ing it would be much preferable if those 
anxious to punish offenders and purify the 
public service would formulate their charges 
and proceed criminally against those ac- 
cused. Under our present system the 
county judge is appointed to _ investi- 
gate sewers and pavements and other 
things as to which he can hardly be 
expected to act as an expert, and when he gets 
through, his only power is to present a report 
which may be useful in beginning crim- 
inal proceedings. If the wise and excel- 
lent gentlemen who have discoverred a mass 
of evidence documentary and otherwise, incul- 
pating various contractors and city officials, 
were at once to begin criminal proceedings, 
expense and loss of time would be largely 
saved. Everybody knows that the Public 
Works Department has not been managed 
either prudently or systematically. We don’t 
need an investigation to prove this. What we 
need is a cure. The Mayor and a number of 
the most capable aldermen have been consider- 
ing the best means of rectifying the defects of 
what is evidently an_ ill-organized depart- 
ment, and the excellent appointment of Ald. 
Jones as commissioner of street repairs is the 
first move towards the completion of the re- 
form. If Alderman Gillespie has evidence 
which proves either a conspiracy or a fraud, 
why not at once boldly take criminal proceed- 
ings against the guilty parties, instead of 
wasting many thousand dollars in proving that 
the system is wrong? 
ove 

The newspaper people, more, perhaps than 
others, are aware that Toronto has been man- 
aged on a cross-roads system, and that until the 


present strong administration of Mayor Clarke | 


there was only one type-writer in all the city 
offices, The stenographic clerk has been an in- 
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“ Well, vou see, in Robert Elsmere there | 





is dead, and we are! 
willing to leave him dead if the doctors will | 





Doctors themselves have | 
a less exalted opinion of their curative powers | 
than is entertained by the general public, and | 


Sir Morell Mackenzie is apparently | 








Ce., Proprietors. 
treet West. 


| dispensible attachment of every well-regulated 


businessoffice for years ; yet thecity departments 
having greater requirements for careful and 
systematic intercommunication have been 
lacking in even this inexpensive machinery. 
Documents instead of being tiled have been piled 
up in a chaotic mass, A city council in which 
every leading ring of real estate speculators is 
represented has been building new streets and 
opening up avenues apparently regardless of 
cost or proper construction. Men who had a ten- 
acre field could build a street through it, and 
block-pave it, and sell out the lots and leave 
the new owners to bear the expense without 
regard to the older localities, which required all 
the attention of the force engaged by the city 
to inspect and regulate our public works. The 
result has been bad material, faulty construc- 
tion and careless inspection. The system of re- 
organization proposed whereby repairs will be 


| conducted by one section of the public works 


department, the sewers and plumbing by 


| another, the new work by a third, with a | 


special man to look after the stone-roadways 


| will largely obviate the trouble of the past, 
I don’t believe the pulpit gives him half achance 
is in | 
His awfully solemn countenance when | 


and the City Engineer’ will have a 
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chance to overlook tne whole business, 
I don’t object to the expense of investiga- 
tions when they are needed to inform 
the public of hitherto undiscovered weaknesses 
in a system or to bring to justice someone 
who had been defrauding the treasury, but it 
would be well for enquiry to be made before 
expensive investigations are undertaken 
whether we have not already discovered the 
weaknesses of the system and if direct criminal 
proceedings would not be the best means of 


| bringing the offenders to justice. 


2 
x * 
The assessment of Toronto Is by no means 


| perfect. The actual values of properties have a 


different relation to their assessed values in 
nearly every ward. I have seen some few deal- 
ings in real estate during the summer and have 
knowledge of two transactions in St. Patrick's 
and St. James’ Wards respectively which fur- 
nish a fair example of the inequalities of the 
assessment. A house in St. Patrick’s Ward 
changed hands during the summer within a 
small fraction of five thousand dollars; an- 
other in St. James’ Ward was sold for about 
three thousand dollars at the same time. I 
have had the assessment slips of both ; they are 
almost identical. The one in St. James’ Ward 
is assessed for as much as it cost, yet the one 
in St. Patrick's is assessed for only two 


thirds of what it cost. I believe both trans- 
actions represented the actual value of each 
place. I have a personal knowledge of a 
score of such instances. This sort of thing is 
grossly unjust. If property in any ward is to 
be assessed for its full value the same system 
should apply to all localities. The whole assess- 
ment system is conducted upon an irregular 
and ill-digested plan and needs thorough 
revision and I don’t care whether it is Ernest 
Albert Macdonald or anybody else that makes 


the kick, I am in sympathy with the kicker 


who demands a proper adjustment of the 
assessment. I find that the publishers of 
SATURDAY NIGHT are assessed for as large an 
amount on the plant and machinery which 
gives employment to men receiving weekly 
wages amounting to nearly three hundred 
dollars, as is paid on stocks of goods the man- 
agement of which does not affora employment 
to a hundred dollars’ worth of help, though the 
actual value of the merchandise is immensely 
in excess of the worthof the machinery. There 
should be no desire to handicap mercantile 
business but it is evidently absurd that me- 
chanical and industrial enterprises should be 


more highly taxed than stocks of goods. 
man who honestly states the value of his 
material is at a disadvantage and in the 
majority of cases the assessor is totally with- 
out an equipment of facts or rules upon which 
to base his valuations. Some weeks ago I 
urged that a declaration of a man’s belongings 
should be made as thoroughly in detail as that 


furn:shed the Customs when entering goods | 


at any port and I still hold to that view. 
* 

While speaking of Customs duties I wish to 
propose a plan which suggested itself the other 
day when discussing the tariff with a rabid 
free-trader. He urged that gathering the 
revenue by the tariff was much _ inferior 
to direct taxation because under the latter 
system the man sees his assessment slip and 
knowing exactly how much he has to pay 
is more prone to criticise the details. I 
suggested that if the party to which ke be: 
longed desired to bring the effect of the tariff 
home to the elector at the next campaign they 
should issue slips almost identical with these 
which have been recently served upon us for 
municipal rates, bearing for instance such de- 
| tails as the following: Conservative policy; 
taxes on sugar used by an ordinary family of 
five, so much : on woolen goods, so much ; agri- 
cultural implements, so much, In this way 


The | 
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the Grit party if they have really a good show- | 


ing te make, could bring home to each family 
the tax it paid, if not exactly, as nearly as sta- 
tistics can provide us with the per capita con- 
sumption of goods. Then the voter could see 
how much taxes he is paying on the necessaries 
| of life, and if the system of direct taxation 
would be preferable, it could be shown quite 
easily how the assessment would be made. I 
| believe in the United States such an assess- 
ment slip as I speak of would astound the ordi- 
nary consumer. Under our more moderate 
tariff it would be less startling, but there is no 
campaign document that I can think of which 
would afford so much interest to the house- 
holder as a long slip showing him what he pays 
in excise and customs. In Toronto we will 
haggle over half a mill; in Dominion affairs 
where we don’t see exactly when or 
how we pay the money, or where it goes 
to, we can have our taxes raised four or 
five mills without our noticing the difference. 
I am a thorough protectionist as far as our 
industries require nursing, but believe it would 
be beneficial if the ratepayers could grasp the 
full meaning of the Dominion taxes. I hope 


HUNGARY. 


some day to see a campaign document prepared 
on the basis I have suggested. 
. “ > 

Last week I referred in half a dozen lines to 
the surprise felt by the.majority of citizens at 
the lenient sentence given by Judge Galt to the 
thug Buckley. A queer phase of public opinion 
has been developed since the venerable judge 
saw fit to recall the prisoner and add ten years 
to his term. Several of the newspapers which 
expressed themselves most violently with re- 


gard to the first sentence being inadequate are | 


now horrified that a public clamor which they 
had so large a share in creating has been suf- 


ficient to influence the judge to a harsher | 
These newspapers are alarmed to | 


decision. 
know that public expression is able to influence 
the result of a criminal trial. They are fretting 
themselves unnecessarily. The people must 


always remain greater than the law while the | 
To hold that | 


cause is greater than the effect. 
public opinion should have nothing to do with 
the administration of justice would be to set 
aside the verdict of the greater jury as totally 


irrelevant, while giving finality to the decision 


of the chosen twelve. In these days of news- 


papers, when the evidence is presented almost | 
as elaborately to the people of the city as it is | 


to the empannelled jurors, a general outcry 
against a verdict has much meaning and 


' and conversation, 


| have its course, that the 


| societies. 
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| 
should be given the weight it deserves. That 
| the people should not set aside the law nor 
disregard its methods is imperative, and in the 
Buckley case there was no resort to the hasty 
procedure of Judge Lynch, but the well- 
informed citizen, and the presumably well. 
informed newspaper, joined together to declare 
that the sentence was an absurdity. For in- 
stance, had a man of unblemished reputation, 
pure life and even temper, been convicted of 
manslaughter committed under the most pro- 
voking circumstances, and received a term of 
twenty years, is there anything under heaven 
or in the earth that should prevent the outcry 
of his; fellow-citizens who know him to be un- 
deserving of such severe punishment? The 
judge who had manifestly erred, in the same 
session of the court, after looking into the 
matter and finding hiiself in the wrong, 
should certainly ratify his mistake? It is 
too late in the nineteenth century to sup- 
pose that a judge knows everything, or 
to insist that the ordinary reader of the 
newspapers knows nothing. We have heard 
much clamor against newspaper trials, and 
against the excitement of public opinion, 
either for or against an indicted person, but 
after all, how much is there in it? Paid at 
torneys create great clamor in the court to earn 
their fee ; newspapers dare not be as partisan 
as legal counsel, because the public are their 
clients, and the public is quick to judge when 
a corrupt motive is evinced or an unjust propo- 
sition made to them. Newspapers must learn 
to understand, if they have not already, their 
responsibility as counsel for the people. For 
my part I believe that the newspapers are 
managed with enough intelligence, and are 
prompted by a sufficient love of righteousness, 
to conduct a report of proceedings, and the 
comments thereon, with fairness. Of course 
any lover of justice must deprecate a clamor 
for a man’s blood or his liberty, without 
thoroughly understanding all the circum- 
stances surrounding his alleged crime; but 
when time, thorough investigation, and an 
impartial trial has been given to a man, the 
verdict of the general public, who have known 
that man, is worth as much to the judge as the 
verdict of the jury empannelled to try the case, 
and should have its due effect. The time has 
gone when a man’s whole life, his daily walk 
the record of him which 
has been kept by his neighbors and _ busi- 
ness associates should be refused their due 
weight when he is on trial for an act 
which may have been done in the passion of a 
moment. It is seldom that the public de- 
mands severity. In Buckley's case they did, 
and they got what they had a right to demand 
—an extended sentence for a beast who is 
utterly unfit to be at large. If Judge Galt did 
not know that Buckley was a monster the 
people did, and had a perfect right to inform 
him of it, and he did perfectly right to listen to 
their information and investigate the mur- 
derer’s record, with the result which followed. 


. 
* . 


Sometimes the people may shout ‘Give us 
Barabbas.” The best way to cure them of a 
desire for Barabbas is to give him to them, apd 
then they will be sorry they asked for him. 
Probably the great clamor which was raised in 


| the streets of Jerusalem that the robber instead 


of the Saviour be released, resulted in Barab- 
bas renewing his depredations, and his crimes 
may have assisted to prove to those who de- 
manded his release the enormity of the mis- 
take they made. Sometimes the greatest good 
may work out of a temporary evil. The public 
will of necessity learn, if their voice is listened 
to, to raise it less frequently on the behalf 
of a _ prisoner, and never to _ ignorantly 
make demands which should be refused. I am 
not in all this claiming that the law should not 
trial should not be 
held regardless of outside influence, but that 
when the law has taken its course the public 
have then a right to speak and to be heard. 
They may make mistakes; that is their look- 


out. 
* 
* -*# 
The Convention of the Humane Societies held 
in Toronto this week is an indication of the 


growth of the idea that it is the duty of society 


| to ameliorate the condition of those little ones 


who are in want and to make brighter the 
lives of the helpless, sad and neglected starve- 
lings who are always at our doors. That 
the scope of their work, too, includes 
an effort to have the lower animals more 
kindly treated, is no excuse for the sneers 
which are so often levelled at humane 
The people who have not learned to 
reward the docility and affection of the 
domestic animals which minister so much to 
our comfort should be taught by the humane 
associations that they cannot with impunity 
inflict needless suffering on any living thing. 


| The object of the society is such a good one 


that it should receive the assistance and sym- 
pathy of every one who pretends to possess or 
believe in Christian civilization. Don. 


= 
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M. TISZA. 

Coloman Tisza de Boros Jeno, the present 

prime minister of Hungary has filled that 

onerous position since 1875, in which year he 

formed a strong liberal combination from the 

members of the Left and the former Deak party. 

| Since 1867 the Austro-Hungarian kingdom has 

formed a bi-partite state consisting of an Aslei 

than empire and a Transleithan kingdom, the 

former ofticially designated as Austria and the 

| latter as Hungary. Each has its own parliament, 

ministry and government while the connecting 

| ties are a common sovereign, @ common army, 

navy, diplomacy and a controlling body known 

| as the Delegations, which has a decisive vote in 
common affairs. 
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Roses for youth with its mad ambition, 
Roses for moments that are glad and gay, 

Roses for work with its promised fruition, 
When love has ripened to a perfect day. 


Roses for hearts in the maelstrom of passion, 
Ere hope has blossomed to a perfect peace ; 
In hours that slip by in a dreamy fashion, 
When the toil and the moil of striving shall cease. 





Society. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Gooderham, fr., re- 
turned home from their wedding trip on Mon- 
day of last week. 
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Mr. H. R. Boulton of the Bank of Montreal, 
who has been away for a holiday in Chicago, 
is back in town looking all the better for his 
trip. 


- About twenty-five or thirty of Mrs. Charles 


Riordon’s lady friends accepted her kind invita- 
tion “to take a cup of tea” at her hand- 
some residence, Queen's Park, on Monday 
afternoon. Mrs. Riordon received her guests 
in her accustomed warm and happy manner, 
and was ably assisted by her sister, Mrs. 
Bunting, and nieces, the Misses Bunting and 
Horrox. Among those present were Mrs. Ir- 
ving Cameron, Miss Wright, Miss Lee, Miss 
Birchall, the Misses Harris, the Misses Ince, 
Miss Hoskin, Miss Wyatt, the Misses Langtry, 
Miss Howard, Miss Osler, the Misses Cumber- 
land. During the afternoon Miss Wright sang 
Dreams very sweetly. Mrs. Cameron and Miss 
Alice Bunting gave some instrumental selec- 
tions. 


Preparations are going on fora grand wed- 
ding to take place at St. Stephen’s church next 
month, bringing a long-standing engagement 
to a happy ending. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nordheimer’s At Home at Glen- 
edith, last Saturday, was in every way the 
greatest possible success. An affair of the 
kind is always sure to succeed so long as there 
is something special to be seen or something 
special to be done; and in the present case a 
military display on the part of one of the 
smartest of our militia corps was as great an 
attraction as would be expected. At the time 
of the At Home which Mrs. Nordheimer gave 
to the Irish cricketers at the end of August, 
comparatively few people had returned to 
town, and there must have been many present 
on Saturday who for three years had not had 
the opportunity of enjoying the charms of 
Mrs. Nordheimer's beautiful house, and a view 
of the who'e city and lake, which is unsur- 
passed from any place in the environs of To- 
ronto. Many people arrived in time to witness 
the manceuvres of the Grenadiers, as they 
breasted the hill to the attack ; then while the 
redcoats picnicked in the orchard at the back 
of the house, Mrs. Nordheimer’s guests dis- 
cussed tea, and much else besides tea, in the 
way common to all At Homes. Apart from the 
soldiers there must have been a hundred and 
fifty people present. The fair sex, as is almost 
always the case in the afternoon, very largely 
predominated. Perhaps even more so than 
usual, for the men must have been outnum- 
bered by at least three to one. I could name a 
good many masculine absentees whom one 


would have expected to see, but the ladies | 


were present almost to a woman. When at 
length the Grenadiers fell in for their 
return march, quite a number had left, 
but there were still enough tc fill the eastern 
palcony from end to end. The response to 
Commander Law's ‘* Three cheers for the Gren- 
adiers, ladies and gentlemen,” was, considering 
the cheerers, as good as could be expected. 
After the cheers of the men for their late chief, 
Colonel Grasett, and for Mr. and Mrs. Nord- 
heimer, the hurrahs of the guests were of 
course a little weak. There are few things 
that woman cannot do, but cheering is one of 
them. Amongst those present I noticed Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hoskin, Colonel and Mrs. 
Sweny, Major and Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. Grasett, 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon, Miss McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Osler, Miss Osler, Miss Dawson, Mr. Albert 
Nordheimer, Miss Hodgins and Mr. Percy Hod- 
gains, Mr. and Mrs. McKellar, Mr. and Mrs. 


Abbey. 


month later by Mrs. Meyrick Bankes and her 
children, so what is pre-eminently one of the 
most hospitable and popular of Tofonto houses 
will be closed for the greater part of the season. 


It is said that misfortunes never come singly, 
and my second item is one mcre proof of the 
truth of the proverb, Since her return from 
the North West, and even before that, Mrs. 
Albert Nordheimer has talked of going to 
Europe for the winter, and her departure is 
now decided upon. Within three weeks Mr. 
and Mrs, Albert Nordheimer will have set sail, 
and with them Mrs, Vankoughnet and Miss 
Maude Varkoughnet. Their destination is the 
south of France, and the date of their return, 
since they may spend a portion of the summer 
in England, is uncertain. Mr. Nordheimer will 
return to Canada after a short stay, but will 
again go to Europe in the spring. 


So far my gossip has a sombre tint, let me 
turn to brighter things. Rumorsof a large ball 
at the beginning of November are widely spread 
and are extraordinarily explicit. Enterprising 
persons have even fixed the day, I suppose it is 
one that suits them, since with the proposed 
hostess it is still undecided. Next week the 
advent of those welcome pieces of cardboard 
will, I hope, allow me to annovnce both the 
name of the hostess and the date of the forth- 
coming event. 


Colonel Gough of the 14th Hussars, and Mrs. 
Gough were in town this week. They 
have been making an_ extended 
through the States, and have now left by the 
Canadian Pacific for the Western coast. They 
realize that one cannot know a place unless one 
knows something of its inhabitants, and have 
therefore provided themselves with many 
letters of introduction. Those they brought to 
Toronto people were of the kind to make their 
few days here most pleasant. 


Miss Kingsford of Ottawa, is staying with 
Miss Robinson at Sleepy Hollow. This lady, 
with her hostess and Mr. and Mrs, J. K. Kerr, 
occupied a box at the Grand Opera House one 
evening this week. 


* 
Captain Wright of the Royal Navy, has this 
week been the guest of Sir David and Lady 
Macpherson, at Chestnut Park. 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Wragge have sent out cards 
for an At Home, to be held this after- 
noon at their house on Wellesley street. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wragge are constant and indefati- 
gable entertainers, as was proved by a ball and, 
I believe, two At Homes last winter, they know 
how to make their parties succeed, and since 
they have been wise enough to choose Satur- 
day afternoon, the one most convenient for 


men, another success is assured tnem, 
-~ 


Miss Hugel of Port Hope is staying with Mrs. 
Nordheimer at Glenedith. Although not so 
frequent a visitor as her younger sister, Miss 
Eudie Hugel, this lady has been here often be- 
fore, and her friends are many. 

* 


The riding craze which was so strongly de- 
veloped at this time last year, and even more 
so in the spring, already shows signs of col- 
lapse. Riding parties have been talked of, but 
have resulted only in talk. Although the 
streets and roads might be a bit more dry, the 
weather could hardly be more suitable for the 
most delightful of all forms of exercise than it 
is now. What can be more pleasant than a 
gallop through High Park well mounted and in 
good company, and, if one has not fed at some 
country hostelry, the return in the twilight to 
dine or sup in the company of one’s brother 
equestrians and sister equestriennes? Fair 
organizers, your chance awaits you! 

* 


Miss Robinson has returned to Sleepy Hollow. 
Her proposed deer-shooting party in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake J coop has fallen through. 


Colonel ona Mrs. dene have gone to New 
York for a short visit. 


* 
‘* Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will—when looking well can’t move her— 
Looking ill prevail ?” 
Many of my readers can doubtless apply my 
quotation, 


Last Saturday evening a musical and dram- 
atic entertainment was presented before a large 
and select audience within the walls of Loretto 
Antique dances, Spanish fandangoes 
and vocal selections well displayed the talents 


tour 


held on that day as usual. 
certs will be held in the Pavilion. 


be at their busiest. On Wednesday Miss 
Dupont has biaden her numerous friends to 
Dufferin House, John street, and on Thursday 
afternoon, the day of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Merritt’s dance, Mrs. Meredith gives an At 


Home at her house in Rosedale. 
* 


On Wednesday, October 31, of the following 
week Mrs. Wallace Nesbitt, (Mrs, Fred Plumb) 
will be at home at her residence on St. Vincent 


@'reet. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt Vernon left Govern- 
ment House this week and entered their house 
at the extreme north of Sherbourne street. | 

* 

The dread season, to many people, of paying 
and receiving visits, has fully set in. On Tues- 
day last St. George street was alive with the 
carriages of callers, while on Wednesday, Bev- 
erley street, Simcoe street and their environs’ 
seemed to be as busy as in the height of the 


season. 
+ 


Mr. and Mrs. Carrington of London, Eng., 
have succeeded in finding a house to their 
liking on Jarvis street. They have taken it 
for the winter and possibly longer At present 
Mr. and Mrs. Carrington are paying a short 
visit in Montreal. 


Miss Kate Merritt is staying with friends on 
a ranche near Calgary, N. W. T. 








Personal. 


University College was a scene of pleasant 
bustle yesterday afternoon at the annual con- 
vocation. 

Mrs. P. C. Allan and Miss Allan of 188 
Spadina avenue arrived home last week from 
a four months’ tour in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 

Dr. Castle, principal of McMaster Hall, has 
quite recovered from his recent illness, and 
attended lectures for the first time on Tuesday 
morning. 

I have to acknowledge the very kind invita- 
tion sent by the non-commissioned officers and 
men of C company for next Monday night’s 
concert at the New Fort Barracks, 


Mr. W. H. Lester's appointment to an ap- 
praisership in the Custom House, in succession 
to the late Mr. J. G. Miller, affords much satis- 
faction to the numerous friends of the former, 


Mrs. Potter and Miss Potter of Linden, N.Y., 
who have been visiting Mrs. Finch of Bleeker 
street left for home on Friday of last week. 
Both these ladies have made many warm 
friends during their stay in Toronto. 


The friends of Miss Anna Cross, grand- 
daughter of Mr. A. P. Macdonald of this city, 
whose serious illness was reported some weeks 
ago, will be glad to learn that she is very much 
better, and is now considered to be out of 
danger. 

Invitations have been out for some days 
from Lieut.-Col. Allan and the officers of the 
Queen's Own, to the presentation of prizes by 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Miss Marjorie 
Campbell, at the Mutual street Rink, of which, 
it is possible, I may have more to say next 
week, 

This afternoon, weather permitting, society 
folks will wend their pleasant way towards the 
Woodbine and take in the Hunt Club races, 
Major Dickson says there is a rattling good 
programme on the cards, and the gallant major 
is generally considered a connoisseur in such 
matters. If the clerk of the course and his 
confrere of the weather can only arrange 
matters a capital afternoon’s sport may be ex- 
pected. 

Very successful Harvest Thanksgiving ser- 
vices were held at St. Mark's, Parkdale, on 
Sunday. The interior was tastefully decorated 
with flowers, fruits and vegetables. A full 
choral service was rendered at both services, 
under the direction of the choirmaster, Mr. R. 
G. Doherty. A very substantial collection in aid 
of the Widows’ and Orphans’ fund was taken 
up. 

The national organizations of Saint George 
and the Irish Protestant Benevolent Societies 
are each out with the programme for their 
annual concerts, The Irishmen have the first 





call as far as date is concerned, having tixed 
on November 2. The St. George's Society con- 
cert, which is generally regarded as one of the 


society fixtures for Thanksgiving day, will be 
Both these con; 


Fanny Davenport's visit next week has ex- 





















| taste and feeling which that impassioned selec- 





Malloch, Miss Morris, Mrs. Meyrick Bankes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kerr, the Misses Shanly, Miss 
Hugel of Port Hope, Mrs, Boulton, Mr. 
Saunders, Miss Langmuir, Captain Morrow, 
Mr. Hay, the Misses Yarker, Mr. Yarker, Miss 
Brough, Miss Small, Mr. Sidney Small, Mrs. 
Jarvis, Mr. and Mrs, Cattenach, Lady Mac- 
pherson, Mr. and Mrs, Percival Ridout, Mr, 
Roberts, the Misses McCutcheon, Mr. and Mrs, 
Rene Gamble, Mrs. Beatty, the Misses Beatty, 
Mr. Cecil Gibson, Mr. Reginald Thomas, Miss 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay Wright, Mrs. 
Dumoulin, Miss Dumoulin, Captain Mac- 
dougall, Captain Sears, Mr. Lowe. 


Each week of late it has been my misfortune 
to have to offer unwelcome news. This week I[ 
have not one, but two items of this regrettable 
nature. In the first place Sir David Macpher- 
son’s physician forbids him to winter in 
Toronto, so that Lady Macpherson and he have 
decided to sail during the middle of next 
month to seek the mild breezes of the Riviera. 
Sir David and Lady Macpherson have wintered 
at San Remo once before, and having found the 
place ali that is to be desired, are probably 
going there again. They will be followed a 


cited much curiosity, not only on personal 
grounds, but on account of the discussion of 
the critics and those who are not critics, re- 
gariing the play of La Tosca. I am glad to 
see that Mr. Sheppard has decided not to raise 
the prices, the raising of prices being, as a 
rule, one of doubtful wisdom. I am told the 
most exquisite toilets ever seen on our stage 
will be visible on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of next week at the Grand. 


The conversazione given by the President 
and Officers of the Toronto Humane Society in 
honor of the American Humane Association 
delegates at the Normal School on Wednesday 
evening was a most successful affair. The 
artistes of the evening were Mrs. Torrance, Miss 
Morgan, Mrs. Hillary, Miss Ramsay and 
amongst the gentlemen who kindly gave their 
services were Messrs. Gorrie, Carl Martens, 
Boucher, Wagner and Barton. The list of 
invitations sent out includes something like one 
thousand names, amongst whom were Miss 
Dupont, Miss. A. Dupont, Mr. and Mrs, Pearce, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Payne, Miss Thorburn, 
Miss Annie Beatty, Misses Amy and Maud 
Beatty, Mrs. McMurray, Mr. McMurray, Mr. L 
McMurray, Mr. D.H. Cawthra, Mr. Kelso, Miss 
Kelso, Mr. and Mrs S. Nordheimer, Miss Hugel 
of Port Hope, the Misses Todd, Miss May Todd, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Torrance, Mr. W.S. Lowe, 
Miss Vickers, Miss Ethel Vickers, Miss 
Strathy, Mr. W. Strathy, Mr. W. D. Hart, Mr. 


possessed by many of the school pupils and 
externes. Amongst the recitals was conspicu- 
ously marked, Famine Scene from Hiawatha, 
most feelingly recited by Miss May Anglin, 
who is a daughter of Hon. T. Anglin. Although 
a mere child, she imparted to every line the 


tion calls for. A most interesting and artistic 
scene was that of The Home of the Muses, pre- 
sented as follows: Poetry, Miss Truro; Paint- 
ing, Miss Kerr; Music, Miss King Dodds; 
Sculpture, Miss S. Truro. Two scenes from 
The Siege of Granada completed the dram- 
atic portion of the programme. Miss Truro, 
Miss Kerr and Miss King Dodds ably sus- 
tained the characters. Miss King Dodds 
possesses a very sweet voice, with a rich tone 
well adapted to deep passages. Miss Truro 
and Miss Kerr also have musical voices, but 
more suited to light readings. I must here 
remark upon the excellence of the vocal selec- 
tions, and their rendition. Miss Katey Ryan, 
well known in amateur circles, sang Beauty's 
Eyes, violin obligato. Miss Ryan was in 
splendid voice and her rich, deep tones filled 
the concert hall without any effort. Miss Todd 
and Miss Wilson also contributed, both having 
pleasing voices, Mons. Boucher gave a truly 
poetic rendering of the various violin solos 
which he played. His charming wife, Mme. 
Boucher, proved an efficent accompanist. Dur- 
ing the month of November a cantata is to be 
sung by the young ladies, of which, perhaps, W. R. Brock, President of Humane Society, 
I shall have more to say. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Grasett, Rev. Dr. Scad- 
* ding, Rev. Mr. Langtry, Mrs. Langtry, Miss 

It is certain that with regard to one sort of | Langtry, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Ince, Miss Ince, 
entertainment at all events, the beginning of | Dy. Hodgins, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Gillespie, Mrs. 
this season will be by no means barren. Of | and the Misses Morgan, Miss Ramsay, Mr. W. 
afternoon At Homes, or more familiarly, tea | R. Moffatt, Miss Moffatt, Mrs. Walter Barwick, 
parties, there are very many in store. Next] Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. 
week will, as pointed out last Saturday, by | Brough, Miss Brough, Dr. Covernton, Miss 
virtue of its two balis, be the real commence- | Covernton, Miss Beardmore, Mr. F. Beardmore 
ment of the season, and fashionable people will | and Mr. and Mr. A. M, Kirkpatrick. 














The Lesser of Two Evils. 


= ener the waltz has begun, ma; 

the leasure?” 
xcuse me, Signor, I do not like waltzing.” 

“Ah! then aay you will allow me to con- 
verse with you and keep you company during 
this round ¢” 

** Ahem |—Come, 
dance!” 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Express Steamers every Wednesday & Saturday. 


Patronized by — who desire Comfort with Elegance. 
inter rates now in force. 


Juwbuhawd: 
I think we had better / 


_ 72 YONGE STREET. TORONTO 
He Was From Boston. DYEING AND CLEANING 


Rural guest at restaurant (looking at bill of | Latest Improved Methods—Best House in, Toronto— 
fare)—Hang these forei “named dishes! Bring Damask Curtain Dyeing a Specialty. 


‘me a plate of plain hash, if you've got any. —— 
Waiter (solemn and erect, ina tone of digni-| STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 
898 King Street West. 


fied reproof)—Olla podrida for one, 
F YOU WANT A FINE SHOE THAT IS A SUPERB 
fitter, that is stylish and pleasing to the eye, that gives 
entire satisfaction in wear, with no tacks, wax or thread to 
hurt the feet or tear pes buy our celebrated Kan- 
garoo Shoes, unequalled in style and durability. Try them 


may I have 














Hush ! 


Wife (at Niagara Falls)— How grand and awe- 
inspiring it all is, John. 


usband (drawing a long ey =e but | once and you will alwaye wear them. Call aos one em at 
don’t talk, my dear; I want to listen to the AM&RICAN SHOE STO 
roar:ng of the waters. 427 Yonge Street, L. A. STACKHOUSE 





E. BEETON 
Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, TORONTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
every description my torte. 
Key-winding Watches Altered to Stem-winders. 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE 168 HURON STREET 
Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SOLOIST 


DRAWING - ROOM 
DANCING 


Principal School—77 Wilton Ave. 
Branch School—The Pupils’ Drawing- 
Room, Grand Opera House 
(Established 1859) 
Classes Always in Progress and Forming 


Nors.—In one term of twelve class lessons pupils learn 
Waltz, Ripple, Jersey, Polka, Military Schottische, Highland 
Schottise e, Le Bronco, Detroit, Duchess, Le Zieka (new), 
—— Rye and Lancers—thirteem dances, averaging 40¢. 
each. Lessons to ladies average 33c per lesson. Lessons 
to children average 22c. per lesson. 

N. B.—Nineteen ladies are now being taught the Court 
Minuet, La Pavane, Gavotte and Gavotte Lancers. 


PROF. DAVIS 
Beef, Iron and Cocoa Wine 


E®for Mental and Physical Exhaustion and 
mcoreasing the vigour of the Nerves, In- 
tellect and Muscles. Produces healthy 
sleep. Ie not followed by any evil effects 
such as langor or depression, and is pleas- 
ROSADONT 


An antiseptic Liquid for Cleansing and Preserving the 
T th, Hardening the Gums, &c. 


Brumell’s Cough Drops 
Tasteless Cod Liver Oil 
DERMOLINE 
For Chapped Hands, Lips, &o. 


Bingham’s Pharmacy, 100 Yonge St. 


Telephone ue, Always open. Dispensing a specialty. 
Physicians’ consulting room 


FASHIONS 


49 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Now in stock the largest and finest assortment of 
Dinner, Breakfast and Tea Sets 


and will until December next open daily some of the 
newest goods in the trade. Visitors are invited to inspect 
our 


300 Distinct Patterns of Chamber Sets 
from $1 to $75 per set. 


ORNAMENTS IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


Bast Electropla‘e and Rogers Tabe Cutlery 
Hotel and Bar Goods a Speciality 


Wholesale and Retail 


GLOVER HARRISON ESTATE 


IMPORTERS, 


China, China. China. 


C.&jJ. ALLEN 


29 King Street West 


Have opened « new and Extensive Department in 


CHINA 


Including Table Ware and Fancy Goods 

















—_— 
5 Steele 
; Sere 





All are Invited to Inspect our New Goods. 








Butterick’s Metropolitan for Fall and Winter, 
Madame Demorest’s Portfolio, 


L’Art de la Mode, Revue de la Mode, 


LARGE VARIETY OF 


Dinner, Tea, Breakfast Sets 


TOILET WARE 


No trouble te show goods. Call and see our Novelties. 


EDWARDS’ 


Delineator, Season, 
Young Ladies’ Journal for October, Etc. 





NYE & ARMSTRONG, 
The Rossin House News Depot, 


10 ROSSIN BLOCK, - - TORONTO, 











Toys, Stationery and 
Parlor Games 


All the Latest Books in cheap form 
received as soon as published at 


Consiste of Extract of Busy and Vrerrasues in a dry state; 
quickly and easily made poe for the table; agreeable te 
the palate ; 

NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL : 
and is, 1n ite proportions of flesh-formers, heat-formers and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet | 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tins, 11b., 40c.; $lb., 250.; 3lb., 160.; and 2 oz. packets 5c. 
Epwarps’ Ecoxomic Cooxssy—a valuable book—pest free 
on application. 


QUA & CO.’S 


49 King Street East - Toronto 





W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Have special pleasure in calling attention to their Fall and Winter Impor- 
tations for 1888. Stock was never before so large, and every Department 
is crowded with Novelties and all at the very closest cash prices. 
Lady in Town and Country should come and see the new Mantles, Mil- 
linery, Costumes, Silks, Velvets, Plushes, Dress Goods, Black Goods, 
Flannels, Linens, Blankets, House Furnishing Goods, Laces, Trimmings, 
Ribbons, Hosiery and Gloves, &c., &c., at 


W. A. MURRAY & CoO.’s 


Largest Retail Importers in the Dominion 
17, 19, 21, 23,25, AND 27 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 


. Every 





THE YATISI CORSE? 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most celebrated Parisian makers. It gives the wearer 
“The Yat 
eo xa 


i Gore towing ‘the peculiar dingo al elasticity of the cloth, will fit th 
rset, o nal e@ e clo e 
7s % weeeel pereaeay the first dhine worn, no matter ¥ hat 
y her s per 7 of form is—either long or short. waisted. 
ies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
feteble at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 

The Yatisi Oorset Gee not stretch at the 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably the 
first time worn. As it gives to every motion the 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corsets. 

The Yatisi Corset is made of the best materials, 
and 6s elastic (without rubber or springs), is -~ 
valuable for inv as it cannot wares 
vital parts of the bod Shey emp cenqnans ea le tbe 
most celebrated phyeleians in all the leading cities. 

The Yatisi Oorset is the only one that the pur- 

can wear ten days and then return and have 
the money refunded if ot found to be the most per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable ever 
worn, 

Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset will 
guarantee every claim made by the manufacturers, 
and refund the money to peneny lady who is not perfectly 
satisfied with the cor 
The Yatisi Corset is patented in eal naaabincdnarhad thin Catted Gene: 

Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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MISS BOYLAN 


TEACHER OF 


piano, Guitar, Singing and Banjo 


49 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


MISS RUTHVEN 
Teacher of Pianoforte and Harmony 
18 Wood Street, Toronto 


—_—_— 
A (LATE OF THE ROYAL 
e 


Consrervato re, Leipzig, 


Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptist 


Church, Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 


at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


PERCY V. «wREENWOOD 
Organist All Sainte’ Church. Teacher of Musix. Three 
manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne ttreet. 
Telephone 1,775. 


MR. Ww. F. HARRISON 


ORGANIST OF ST. SIMON’S CHURCH 


and Musical director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 
Piavo, Organ and H. rmony. 


94 GLOUCESTER STREET. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 


G, W, Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 


eee 
50 TEACHERS Virtuall 7 a Crpeetenents of Music 
iecading pane, s ar meaner ieee 
ju 
etc.; also eiocution. ‘ertificates and BD plot MAR, “s 
Tuition, $5 and aude 
instructien. ge oe 
portionatel 
VANTAGER 


per Bo ping ‘tnd pr 

may enter at any date and " Ey charged 
Board and a provided. 
3 E ementary hi Catena? and. in ’ een 

soenals, ote, alendar giving fu.linformation 

maited on application 

There being private schools hearing names sor-ewhat similar, 
it is particularly requested that all correspondence for the 
Conservatory be addressed 


DWARD FISHER, Director. 
Cor. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave. - TORONTO, 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Cariton Street Opposite the Gardens 
* This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in hi- naive country, and has had thirty years 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States and 
Canada. By our method we make good performers, practi- 
cal readers and teachers in the shortest possible time. No 
time required for mechanical performance of scales ard 
finger exercises Thorough work guaranteed from the low- 
est to the highest grade Private instruction at — 
residence if preferred. For information and new pamphlets 
for 1888-1889 address the Principal, ©. FARRINGER, 142 
Carlton Street, Toronto. 


Toronto 
° ollege 
Thorough instruct- 
— a a m 
of Music, Vocal, In 

scrumental and a = oF Music 
oretical, aoe it~ 

ionally wel iualied and Orchestral and 
teachers. « 

manual Pipe ye Organ School 
and capacious Music Ha'l Students of Orchestral Instruments 
have the special advantage of practical experience in an orchestra 
of sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a large chorus, 
gaining experience in Oratorio and classical works. All courses 
Se ocatid Practical, whether for professional or amateur s' students. 
All Students particip te FREE in concerts and lectures on har- 
mony, acoustics and all other subjects necessary to a proper mu- 
sical education. TERMS:—Class or private tuition, $5 to $30. 


F. H. Torrington, Director, 12-14 Pembroke St., TORONTO 


PROF. THOMAS’ 


ACADEMY, 77 PETER S1REET. 
Prof. Thomas taught the ‘‘Court Minuet ” 
danced at the ‘Art Fair.”’ Also the 
‘*National Dances” at the Exhibition. 





Pupils registering before Nov. Ist will be taught society 
dances in classes, as follows : 


25 00 per term 
Ladies’ and Children.............. 40 “ 


ae Detroit, Polka Dot Waltz and Duchess taught cor- 
reetiy. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ontario Academy, 47 Phosbe Street 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the 
various professione. 
Private tuition for students . ~ evening. Send for 
prospectus. R. DILLON, M.A 
Principal. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR JUNIOR BOYS 

Simcoe Street, Toronto 
EsTasisexp 1866, W. MAGILL, PRixciraL 


This well-known preparatory school is now open to receive 
pupils as heretofore. S-nd for p 


MRS, HUNT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND K NDERGARTEN 
S80 Spadina Avenue 


Art Classes Separate from Day School 


TORONTO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Shorthand, Typ: writing, Bookk- eping, 


Actual and Practical Business, Telegraphy, Pen manship, 
Business Arithmetic and Correspondence, Commer cial Law, 
Instrumental Music, Drawing, Oil Painting, etc. Serd tor 
circulars 


COR. YONGE AND SBUTER STS., TORONTO 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


TORONTO, ONT. 
SIXTH SESSION OPENS OCT. 1, 1888 


For annual announcement, fees or further information 
apply to DR. WISHART, Secretary. 


Educationis very essential to the success 
of every young man and young woman. 
Ga Sond i keopers. ane constantly in de 


Thereis no knowledge ma rave caetalthes, than @ 
and Typewriting. yyielety nani 
male rowing deraand for thorthanders, 


ly growing demand 
RITE i. tiealare ofall of all branches ares and we ae 
Addross—EANADIAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


BLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, TORONTO 
THOS. BENGOUGH, Oo. H. BROOKS 


Seo'y & Manager, 


MUSICAL INSTROMENTS 


HALF ‘PRICE 


Being the stock of a wholesale house giving up busin cre. 
Violins worth $80 at $15. Concertinas, Accordions, Guitare, 
Strings, Zithers, Bows, &c. All at } price. 


CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 


197 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
—__ (Office of Claxton's Orchestra) 


Ye a eT NEW 
AILOR SYSTEM OF 
UARE MEASURE- 

T, (late Prof. Moody's). 
“a direct anne paper 
patterns. J. A.CarrT 

Practical Dressmakers an 

Milliners, 872 Yonge street, 

Toronto.? 

Agents wanted. 
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| TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


J. FRASER BRYCE|T 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


107 KING STREET WEST 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


Finest Cabinet Photographs $2 per 


Dozen. 
R. LANE - 


Ss. J. DIXON, 


147 YONGE ST. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


= PATENTS .- 
REYNOLDS & KELLOND 


Solicitors and Expert 


s 
24 King Street East, Toronto, 156 st. James Street, 


Montreal, Pacific Building, ee on, D. C 
Agencies in all oat Capitals. 
d Copvrights Registe: 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


arks, Designs | Hoy. A. MACKENZIE, M.P., Pres. ; 


Watches and baiea | Rings a specialty. _— attention 


kinds of Repairing 


4453 Yonge Street, opp. College ava. Toronto, 





And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER. 
First-class in every respect. A special 
butter and the beet meats 
the season and prompt . Private 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rcoms attached 


12 Colborne 8t.. W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 


= M. McCONNELL = 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 


trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 


—_———. 


J: rdan Street 
HENRY MORGAN . - 


The Leading Restaurant of the City 
The delicacies cf the season always on the Bill of Fare. 
Comfortable Smoking and Reading Room. 


NOBiH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West. Toronto 











Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 


and Annuities. 
Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 
BuatkiEg, Vice- Presidents ; Wu. M. Cazr, Man’y Director. 


CONFEDERATION 


Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 


HE HUB CAFE 


ity is the choice 
ble. All the deli acies of 
ae -room 


don “ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
= Cham . Over half a million ota cigars always 
stock. ‘Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


JEWELL'S RESTAURANT 


Proprietor 


F. H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R, Simpson’s 
Goods Store 


OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 
have removed from 51 King street east to 171 Yonge street, 
over the Imperial Bank ; Geanaes on Queen east, first door. 
ce hours: A. H. Cheesbreugh, 9 a.m. to 5 m.; A. W. 
: » 1 to 6 p.m., during the session the Dental 


BTEETH WITH ORM 
WITHOUT A PLATE 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized pain 
extraction. Telephone 1476 ' _— nag 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 
C. V. SNELGROVE 


DENTAL SURGEON’ 97 CARLTON ST. 
Bridgework, Gold and Porcelain Crowns a specialty. 
Tel. No. 3031. 






Office Hours : from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Mr. HIPKINS | 


DENTIST 


ROCMS, No. 1 COLLEGE AVENUE 
(Over Wood's Drug Store, cor. Y onge street.) 
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Drawing Room Cabinet—Manufactured to Order by the Allan Furniture Co., No. 5 King Street East. 





Bronze Medal 1884. —— wae MEDALIST,—Gold Medal 1885 


OSTRICH I FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have pee one and 
Desaetios Feathers Re-maue into Handsome 
‘oms, Aigrettes and Mounts, Feathers Shaded or Dyed te in 
the La Late t French Styles and Colors. 
J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 
Wellington) Torente. 


MAGIC SCALK AGENCY 
Cutting Taught by ths Best Tailor System 
MISS CHUBB, 179 KING ST. WEST 


Moving to 426 1-2 Yonge St. October Ist. 
SELL:NG OFF BUSTLES, CORSETS, ETC. 


tHE MISSES PLUMMER 
MODISTES 

Evening Dresses a Specialty. Charges Moderate 
14 CHARLES STERET 


DRESSMAKING 


MISS KYLE, 222 Wellington St. West 


Perfect fitting garments in the latest fashions our speci- 
alty. Prices moderate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


French Millinery Emporium 
63 KING STREET WEST (First Floor) 


After September 26 we will show to the ladies of Toronto 

the oe we latest and = attractive fall and winter importa- 
bonnets and novelties. MRS. A. 

prac tu anager), ys No. 1 Rossin House Block. 


STILL AHEAD 


OF ANYTHING MADE 





Men's three Soled Watertight Boot at $2. Boys’ All 
Leather Schoo! Boots $1. Child's Cordovan Boots 


(Hand-made) $1, Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots $2. 
J: W. McADAM 
88 Queen Street West 

Telephone 1756 


THOMAS MOFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


195 YONGE STREBT, TORON 10 
DOOR WORTH OF ALBERT H 





Telephone 344 
MARSLAND & KENNEDY 
FAMILY GROCERS 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 
286 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 
Fine wines for medicinal purposes a specialty 


B. McBRIDE 
. BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 
Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
Money to loan. 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 TONGEB STREET ARCADE 
Several mansions and handsome rties for 
vel prope 


residence 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto 
communicate with us. Telephone 1352. 


G. A. CASE 


REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


25 Adelaide street East - Torontc. 
Money to Loan. TELEPHONE 1482. 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Birch, 


Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vitz, Boxwood and Mouldings. 


HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 


Paris Barber Shop 


GENTLEMEN’S FIRST-CLASS WORK 
60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 


SUMMER WOOD 
Cut ané split $2.25 per load. Kindling five crates $1. 
R. TRUAX, 56 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 


MR. HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.R.C.A. 


K&CULPTOR 


Has removed to commodious premises on the ground floor 
eof New Buildings on 


LOMBARD *TREET 
IMMEDIATELY BEHIND POOTOFFICE. 


J. W. L. FORSTER, 
A RTI Si | In OilandCrayon 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 


JOHN BLAND 


108 YONGE STREET 


Hine Merchant Tailoring 


CHOICE GOODS 
RIGHT PRICES 
CORRECT STYLES 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
Fine Tailoring, 319 Yonge Street 
PLATTS, TrE TAILOR 


Our new Fall Goods are complete. Overcoatings, all 
shades. Suitings and Pantings, the best on Yonge Street. 
A perfect fit guaranteed. 


Platts, The ‘Tailor 


181 Yonge Street 


GENTLEMEN'S FALL STYLES 
J. W. Cheeseworth 


The King Street Tailor 


Has just opened up a magnificent assortment of New Goods 

for the coming season's trade. Among them will be found 

everything that a gentleman requires. His stock affords 
one of the 


Largest Assortments in the Dominion 


Parties desirous of getting the correct thirg in dress 
should call and see his stock and styles at 106 King street 
west. Mr Cheeseworth personally superinteuds the cutting 
department. 


W. C. MURRAY 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FiNistt TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


OUR IMPORTATIONS 
FALL AND WINTER 


ARE NOW READY 


For Your Inspection 


q e 


l 7d 


IMPORTING TAILOR 
No 1 Rossin House Block 


__CTOronto, Or Se 


our Good Songs | 


B fiat, C and E fiat. 
F. N. Lohr—s6c. 


BIONDINA, 
Two Children, *°2"S"senrend—see. 
The Quaker’s Daughter, 


C,E flat and F. M. Watsen—Sée. 
Watching Alone, B flat, Canad D 





M. Piscelemini—séc. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


89 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


Examinations, Oral or Written. 
MES. MENDON, 236 McCaul Street. 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO! ! 


And all Principal Pointe in 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
ceebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleep:ng, Buffet and Parlor 
Cars, electric lighted. Sperd, safety, civility. 

For fares, time tables, tickets and reliaole information 
apply at the city ticket offices. 

P. J SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 
Corner King and Yonge — and 20 York street, Toronto. 

Telephone Nos. 434 and 4 


ANCHOR _IINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 


SS. City of Rome Saiis from New York 
Saauekar 5 and October 3. 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
Londonderry. 








For Rates, Plans and all information, apply te 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 68 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto's 
BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 


A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 


eal 
ees 
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A BAD MAN’S SWEETHEART. 


BY EDMUND E., SHEPPARD, 
Author of ‘The Farmin’ Editor’s Sketches,” ‘‘ Dolly,” ‘* Widower Jones,” etc. 





CHAPTER V. 
MORE ABOUT THE PEOPLE WE ARE TO MEET. 


‘‘T am afraid I am over punctual,” murmured 
Mr. Jonn Stryde with some embarrassment as 
he rose to greet Miss Browning in Mrs. King’s 
reception room the day after the funeral. : 

**Not at all, Mr. Stryde,” answered Miss 
Browning with asmile. ‘‘How can you sus- 

ct yourself of being ever punctual when you 

ave come at the time appointed ? : 

“‘ But you see, Miss Browning, I know so little 
of the wavs of the social world that I can’t ever 
tell whether people are expected at the ap- 
pointed time or an hour or two later. I never 
go anywhere without being the first one to 
arrive, and yet so many years of business life, 
in which punctuality has been one of the first 
rules, have made it impossible for me to be ten 
minutes behind time, even when I am quite 
positive I ought to be an hour late.” 

‘“*] wish everyone were as punctual as you 
are,” answered Miss Browning, who was ex- 
ceedingly exact in her outgoings and incomings, 
but who, nevertheless, found Mr. Stryde’s ex- 
actness somewhat trying. She had never ex- 
pressed a wish in his presence which he had 
not fulfilled, and every word uttered in his 
hearing seemed to have been carefully stored 
away to be reproduced in subsequent inter- 
views. She had never known a man so intense- 
ly in earnest as Mr. Stryde or so literal in his 
interpretation of what was said tohim. If in 
a joke she had invited him te call at six 
o'clock in the morning she felt sure at that 
hour she would hear Mr. Stryde’s step and 
his nervous pull at the door bell. He was of 
medium height, rather heavily built, and his 
strong, plain face and light brown hair began to 
show signs that his thirty-eight years had not 
passed over him without leaving traces of the 
constant and wearing toil of his business. He 
was manager of a bank and no one in financial 
circles was more trusted than he. A clever 
judge of human nature, firm and yet kindly in 
his manner, upright and thoroughly business- 
like in his methods, the directors of the institu- 
tion of which he was principal were content to 
leave everything in his charge. Mr. John 
Stryde was a religious man and his only 
moments of apparent enthusiasm were those 
when, in the religious meetings in which he 
took considerable part, he prayed or sang. His 
one charm was his voice, and no one could 
hear its irresistible sweetness and fervor with- 
out believing in his sincere piety. Mr. Stryde 
for several years had been the constant com- 

anion of John King in his benevolent and re- 
igious undertakings, and when, previous to 
the latter's death the banker had stood at the 
bedside of his friend, he had been implored to 
watch over her who was about to be widowed 
as if he had received her as a charge from 
heaven. Six months before, John King had 
informed his ward that his friend Stryde loved 
her. Nothing had been further from Dell 
Browning’s mind and in her surprise she said 
some inconsiderate things which John King 
was careful not to repeat to his sensitive friend. 
Since that time their meetings had been less 
frequent and the old bachelor had always been 
much embarrassed in her presence. 

After a somewhat awkward pause during 
which Mr. Stryde had looked at his watch and 
was nervously winding the chain around his 
forefinger, Miss Browning observed that over- 
punctuality was certainly not one of Mr. Tully’s 
taults. 

‘*No, I suppose not,” assented Mr. Stryde 
who now had his watch chain rolled up in a 
tight knot. ‘‘ Law's delays and the tardiness 
ot lawyer are proverbial but,” with the charit- 
able impulse which was never absent from Mr. 
——— when speaking of other people, ‘he is, 
perhaps, loath to meet Mrs. King and witness 
the grief which she must feel over the loss of 
her husband. Do you know, I felt almost in- 
clined to suggest that this interview be deferred 
for a few days until she had recovered from the 
tirst terrible shock of her grief.” 

*‘ She is bearing her trial very well, though of 
course,’ added Miss Browning parenthetically, 
for fear her words might convey the idea that 
Mrs. King did not appreciate her loss, ** she is 
very much overcome.” 

‘*Indeed she must be,” exclaimed Mr. Stryde 
earnestly, as he released his finger from his 
watch chain and clasped his hands over his 
knee, 
one loves. I thought so much of him, too,” he 
added slowly, his blue eyes filling with tears, 
‘that I can sympathize with herand yet I know 
if I try to say so I will break down. You tell 
her for me after I go away.” 

At this moment Mrs, King entered the door, 
her blonde hair arranged as carefully as if she 
were going to a ball. She looked extremely 
well in black, and somehow Mr. Stryde was 
impressed with the fact that she knew it, but 
the tears which started from her eyes as he 
held her band banished the impression, and he 
endeavored to speak some comforting words, 
but his voice grew so husky that he had to 
seize his watch chain with his thumb while he 
reached for his handkerchief with his other 
hand. The little cambric tritle with which 
Mrs. King dried her eyes looked very pretty, 
and she accomplished the task with a graceful 
ease which in his embarrassment escaped his 
notice. 

Having drawn his handkerchiet hastily across 


numbing entanglement, Mr. Stryde was able to 
observe that the weather continued warm, 
though it began to look considerably like fall. 

Imagining that conversation with regard to 
her late husband was as awkward and distaste- 
ful to him as to her, Mrs. King continued to 
speak of the weather and inquired whether 
Mr. Stryde intended to take any holidays and 
where he proposed to spend them, 

**O, I'm quite well, thank you, I don’t need 
any rest, and these are rather trying times, you 
know, and I have to look pretty sharply after 
business.” 

“Yes, Stryde, always looking after business,” 
cried Mr. Tully cheerfully, as he entered and 
shook hands with Mrs. King and Miss Browning. 
‘* Always looking after business. You'll be like 

r King, taken away while you're looking after 
usiness. You ought to be like me,” continued 
Tully, as he reclined comfortably in an easy 
chair and ignored Mrs, King’s preparations to 
shed afew tears. ‘‘Never let business inter. 
fere with your pleasure. We are all going 
through the world forthe last time. We ought 
to make the most of it. Isn’t that so, Miss 
Browning? Our last trip, you know.” 

Mr. Tully felt that the occasion called for 
some reference to the uncertainty of life and 
departure from it, and his careless words were 
as near as he could get to something that he 
felt would be appropriate without being too 
funereal. 

Mr. Stryde glanced at him in wonder, and 
Miss Browning neither raised her eyes nor 
spoke, 

‘** That is what I often told poor John,” sighed 
Mrs. King tremulously as she prepared her 
handkerchief for the reception of the expected 
tear. 

** Yes, and 1 often told him that, too,” con- 
tinued Tully airily, ‘‘but then he never paid 
much attentien to junior counsel] in anything. 
Nobody needs to warn me about hard work. I 
was born with a warning in my system, and I 
listen to it with a good deal more readiness 
than I do to my conscience, I guess.” 

“ Yes, I believe you do, Mr. Tully,” assented 
Miss Browning, icily, ‘‘or Iam sure you would 
have worked yourself to death before this.” 

‘* You see Stryde, Miss Browning doesn’t be- 
lieve in the existence of my _ conscience,” 
laughed Tully stretching out his limbs com- 
placently. ‘Cruel, isn’t she?” 

Mr. Stryde had never entertained a very high 
opinion of Stephen Tully and this flippant con- 


: 


| dear Mr, Stryde. 


versation jarred digcordantly on his sense of 
propriety. 

_ “Ladies are permitted to express their opin- 
a ¢ us with a | sage age = candor, Tully, 
an suppose quite often the et very near 
the truth : rine , 

** Doubtless! doubtless!” assented the un 
ruffed Mr. Tully. ‘Candor is one of Miss 
Browning's many charms, and when I feel that 
Iam rapidly approaching perfection I find it 
very beneficial to obtain Miss Browning's opin- 
ion as it never fails to bring me back to a pro- 
per state of humility.” 

“Tam surprised, Mr. Tully, that with your 
trained judgment you could ever imagine your- 
self approaching perfection,” observed Miss 
Browning, whose good nature had been ruffled 
by the constraint of the occasion. 
“You wouldn’t have made a good judge, 
Miss Browning. Really, I don’t know, in spite 
of your intellectual attainments and undoubted 
honesty, of anyone who would be such a com- 
plete failure on the bench as yourself. You 
look at things in such an intensely partisan 
way—can’t ever see anything but one side— 
can’t even forgive me while acting as counsel 
for myself for saying a few complimentary 
things about my client. Unlike Stryde here, 
a know, I wasn’t born good, and it is awfully 
ard to get that way after having once made 
the error of coming into the world all wound 
up ready to run in the other direction. As I 
came up the street I saw some little girls with 
a mechanical toy, and when they wound it up 
the little tin man would run along as merrily 
as if he were flesh and blood. I thought when 
I saw it,” and as Tully spoke his face saddened, 
and he pushed his hands deep into bis pockets, 
as was his habit in his rare moments of 
earnestness, “that mankind are a good deal 
like that toy. Iknowlam._ I determine to go 
in a certain direction and lift up my feet to 
start, and away I[ go in the old path, at right 
angles to the point I had calculated to steer 
for.” As he paused the bitter recollection filled 
his mind of his first great mistake and of his 
interview that morning with Killick. 

Dell Browning had never before heard the 
slightest tone of earnestness in Tully's voice, 
and it surprised and softened her. 

_ “Surely you do not compare yourself,” she 
inquired, ‘to a mechanical contrivance, wound 
up to run without regard to your own brain 
and the varying impulses Heaven has given 
ou. 

‘* Yes, Miss Browning, Ido. I regret to be 
so heterodox in such orthodox company, but 
there is scarcely a thing I do that I could re- 
frain from doing. I may vary it a little from 
my original intention, but yet I can’t help the 
varying of it. Just as when we are sailing ouc 
yacht we may dodge around and tack with the 
wind, yet we can never sail against the wind 
Heaven has given us, neither can I sail against 
the impulses Heaven has given « e.” 

‘‘Perhaps you never try,” suggested Miss 
Browning. 

‘* Now it is remarks like that which cause 
me to state,” laughed Tully resuming his care- 
Tess manner, ‘‘that you are entirely unfitted 
for a judicial position. ‘Never try!’ Why, 
there is no man but tries if for nothing but an 
experiment. I have experimented on pretty 
nearly everything. Try! Why, all the excite- 
ment of life is in trying, but then you know we 
never try anything we don’t like though occa- 
sionally we think we like things for the simple 
reason that we nevertried them. I have never 
liked anything I have tried. The mere fact of 
having to try it spoils it for me, leaving no 
pleasure in it but the winning of it.” 

‘“‘Isn't that rather queer doctrine, Tully,” in 
terposed Stryde, who, as the conversation 
drifted from the topic he feared, began to feel 
more at home. ‘I always imagined that men 
like best those things which they have to 
struggle for.” 

‘** Well then, you always thought wrong, my 
A man never has to struggle 


| to make his mother like him, and yet heisa 


“‘Tt must be dreadtul to lose one that | 


, yourself extremely fortunate if 


brute if he doesn’t appreciate her affection. 
Neither you nor I have a wife and I don’t im- 
agine we ever will have one until some woman 
likes us because she is so foolish that she can’t 
help it. I certainly wouldn't like to set myself 
the task of making a woman like me because 
even if I thought I had achieved it I would 
always be expecting her later on todevelop some 
spontaneous attachment which would leave me 
out.” 

“*T am afraid, Mr. Tully, you are less fitted 
for the bench than I am, ou seem to forget 
that ail women are not alike, and because you 
appear to know that class which can give no 
reason for their attachments, you presume that 
none of us are guided by anything more than 
romantic sentiment.” 

‘“*No, Miss Browning, I did not make that 
mistake,” smiled Mr. Tully as he rose and 
stretched himself as if desirous of changing 
the subject. ‘I do not believe all women 
fasten their affections on a man for the same 
reason, nor for the best reason, nor, indeed, for 
any reason, but when they do make a selection 
they do it with both hands, as it were, and all 
their might, and when I am selected I want to 
be selected just that way.” 

‘*T should think, Mr. Tally, you would think 
ou were 
selected in any way,” retorted Dell, who re- 


his eyes and engaged his forefinger in the be- | sented Mr. Tully’s very direct address to her- 


self, 

Mrs. King had considered it wise to refrain 
from taking any part in the conversation, be- 
lieving no doubt that everyone present imagined 
that she should be too grief-stricken to 
take the slightest interest in anything except 
the grave. She was the exact opposite of Mr. 
Tully. He cared little or nothing for public 
opinion. She guided her every word and act 
and tear to suit the ideas of society. 

When Mr. Stryde proposed that they should 
now proceed with the business which had been 
rendered so unfortunately necessary by the 
death of his friend, Mrs. King, much interested 
in Mr. Tully’s views of matrimony had been 
about to join in the conversation, but found it 
gee instead to burst into tears. 

The will was read, and Mrs. King concealed 
behind her handkerchief and innocent face the 
pleasure she felt when she found that half of 
the property had been left unconditionally to 
her, while she was to have the use of all of it 
until her son attained his majority. In prepar- 
ing his will King had apparently endeavored to 
show his confidence in his wife by making no 
stipulation except that the sum of a thousand 
doliars a mera was to be set apart by the execu- 
tors for Jack's education, while all the funds 
were to be invested by the executors who were 
instructed that nothing but the interest should 
be paid to the widow. Mr. Tully had wit- 
nessed the will, and, of course, was aware of 
its contents and had already in a careless wa 
considered the financial advantages whic 
would accrue to the man who could succeed in 
being Mrs. King’s second husband, but as he 
looked at the beautiful girl whose fortune was 
quite as large as Mrs. King’s, he wished he had 
been good enough to excite her respect and 
love, and in spite of his assertion that he 
wanted no woman whose affection did not seek 
him, he again resolved to woo and win her, and 
as he watched her lovely face and compre- 
hended the glorious esky of her heart, he 
wondered if there might not be some way of 
influencing her sense of duty in favor of his 
suit. 





CHAPTER VI. 
CORA BURNHAM’S HOLD ON MR. TULLY. 
‘““Mrs. Burnham, Fashionable Milliner and 


| Dressmaker,” in somewhat damaged gilt let- 


ters adorned the window of a small King street 
store, over which, in two not uncomfortable 
flats, Mrs. Burnham and her daughter resided. 





While the business was not very profitable, it 
more than provided for the widow's wants, and 
every week a small sum, together with a por- 
tion of Cora’s salary, was deposited in the savin 
bank. Mrs. Burnham believed that her daugh- 
ter had been born to be a lady, and had been un- 
remitting in her efforts tosave enough money 
to give Cora an opportunity of some day 
sing as a young woman of means and refined 
eisure, believing that no young person in em- 
ployment could hope to make an advantageous 
marriage. Cora had scarcely put on short frocks 
before Ser mother began to think of the wed- 
ding which was some day to be ; the natural re- 
sult, of course, was that Cora grew to bebieve 
that a woman's great and only 8im was to marry 
as early and brilliantly as possible. That a 
score and two years had passed without this 
consummation so devoutly hoped for, was not 
Mrs. Burnham’s fault. While she sat basting 
on tucks and frills and fastening the draperies 
of dresses, she had woven romances in which 
Cora had in succession married nearly all the 
eligible young men in the city. She, too, had 
made plans to capture them for her daughter, 
but they were such poor, feeble plans and as Mrs. 
Burnham was only an uninfluential dressmaker, 
they all had failed even before she tried to 
put them in practice. What could she do to 


get her daughter into society?) True, Cora was 


much handsomer and better educated than 


some of Mrs. Burnham’s wealthiest customers 


who were numbered amongst the upper ten, 


but this made no difference, for there is no 
competitive examination for entrance to the 


charmed circle. 


Before Cora was fifteen she and her mother 
had often sat inthe little back parlor for hours of 


an evening discussing the best means of mak- 


ing money and obtaining social rank, always 
arriving at the same conclusion—that her only 


hope was in marrying a professional man, who, 


with the assistance of an ambitious wife, they 
imagined might be able to achieve a distin- 


guished position, even though his commence- 


ment might be somewhat lowly. When Cora was 
but sixteen her mother decided that, as she had 
to keep a girl to do the housework, she might 
as well let her front room to a couple of gentle- 


men lodgers, and she and Cora both hoped in 


this way they might entertain a social angel 
unawares, and thereby lay the foundation of 


the matrimonial alliance ever uppermost in 


their minds, 
things should have so possessed them. “irs. 


Burnham knew nothing of the world outside of 
her shop, and init she heard nothing but the 
talk of the fashionable women who came to be 
measured and fitted, echoed in a still smaller 
but more persistent way by the half-dozen sew- 
ing girls in the back room, whose busy tongues 
dwelt on nothing but beaux, and their longings 


were for nothing more ennobling than a chanc 
to marry and quit sewing. 


After various experiments with young gentle- 
men lodgers, some of whom came home tipsy 
and others went away without paying the rent, 
Mr. Stephen Tully engaged the apartment. He 
had recently been called to the bar, and was 
working hard at a practice which, though it 


had brought him already into prominence, had 


made him but little money. Mrs. Burnham at 


once decided that Mr. Tully would exactly suit 


Cora, who was immediately taken from school to 
act as amanuensis for a young lawyer. It was 
obtained a 
ae with John King, and, his future 

eing assured, he sought more fashionable 
quarters. Then a legacy left him by an English 
uncle, and much exaggerated in amount by the 
newspaper items which announced it, suddenly 


hardly a month before Mr. Tull 


made Mr. Tully quite a lion in the socia] world, 


and Cora Burnham saw nothing more of the 


handsome lawyer for several years. 


She and her mother, however, did not de- 
spair, and it was decided that she should learn 


stenography, just then becoming a favorite em- 


ployment for young women, and endeavor to 
get a situation in Mr. Tully's oflice. Sometimes 
in the law offices where she was employed she 


saw Mr. Tully, who always chatted with her in 


his jolly way, and her long-nursed liking grew 
Two years before this story opened 
she became bookkeeper for Messrs. King & 
Tully, and joy began to brighten Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s back parlor, for the mother and daughter 


into love. 


saw their plans at last nearing fruition, and 


every evening Cora would tell her mother what 
Mr. Tully had said during the day, and how he 
had looked at her and praised her work, and 


how much confidence Mr. King was placing in 
her. Sometimes the dread would come upon 


them that Mr. Tully was too — to marry 


his bookkeeper, but they. would comfort them- 
selves by deciding that as soon as Cora obtained 
a firm hold upon him she would leave the office, 
and make it possible for them to be married 
without gossip or loss of caste on his part. 
When the speculative wave swept over the 
city there was no bolder operator than Stephen 
Tully. His reputed wealt 
him to engage in large deals ona very smal! 
margin, and when the reaction came no one 
was deeper in the pit than he. 
was not known that Le had not confined him- 
self to the use of his own capita! but had in- 


vested alarge amount belonging to aclient, who 
fondly supposed that his money had been put 


into a mortgage. The circumstances were 
rather peculiar. The client had called to ad- 


vise with his solicitor about the investment of 


$20,000 and Mr. Tully, who managed all his 
business and was the oustodian of all his 
papers assured him that he could place the 
amount with absolute safety in a half a-dozen 
properties upon which other clients were 
anxious to obtain loans. ‘The client reposed 
entire faith inthe lawyer, and gave the firm a 
check for the amount. Being in very great 
need of funds, and believing that in a f2w days 
the tide would turn, Tully used the money to 
protect some property upon which he must as 
his margin if the amount were not immediately 
forthcoming. A couple ot weeks later on he 
assured his client, in answer to a casual ques- 
tion, that the titles of the borrowers were be- 
ing av eeeneee, and in this way kept the 
matter standing foramonth. Matters were be- 
coming still more serious, and in his desperation 
Tully consulted Mr. Henn, a well-known broker, 
and was assured that a couple of thousands put 
on & wheat margin would be sure to realize 
a little fortune, as it was absolutely positive 
that the market would jump up withia a week. 
This time office money was used, and to avoid 
detection Tully asked Miss Burnham not to 
enter the check in the cash book for a few days, 
as a point of law in the matter in which he was 
acting made it necessary for the entry to be de- 
layed, as their books might es be brought 
into court. Four years in a law office had made 
Cora Burnham much more astute than Stephen 
Tully thought her, and when he cautioned her 
that nothing be said to Mr. King, as it was 
necessary that he as a probable witness should 
not be aware of the transaction, she at once 
suspected that someching was wrong. To make 
matters still worse, the owner of the $20,000 
having discovered what he considered a mag 
nificent opportunity of purchasing a property 
under foreclosure, called on Mr. Tully and 
asked him if the mortgages had been accepted. 
Mr. Tully told him they had not, as theetitle 
had not yet been made entirely satisfactory, 
but that he had no doubt the papers would all 
be signed the next day. The client expressed a 
desire to get his money back. and instructed 
Mr. Tully to finally object to the titles, 
and charge him with what expenses had 
been incurred. While he was saline Tully 
was quietly writing on a slip of paper, and, 
springing from his chair, he said: =f will be 
able to fix that all right, but I had better ask 
the bookkeeper whether any of the transactions 
have been closed.” ‘The little slip of paper was 
dropped unobserved by the client before Miss 
Burnhar’s eyes, and she read the burvied lines, 
while the lawyer enquired at some length if the 
moneys had yet been paid out. Her hand 
trembled as she brought the cash book into 
the private office, turned over the leaves and 
announced that the mortgages had all been 
accepted and the money paid. Mr. Tully's 
client remarked that it was not material 
as the mortgages would no doubt be accepted 
ia lieu of cash. ‘Tully promised to see to the 
matter, and thus gained a day’s respite. 


Nor was it strange that these 


made it Dossible for 


For:unately it 


Troubles came thicker and faster. Wheat did 
not advance, but Broker Henn assured him 
that the change had to come, and vigorous 
advised him to make his margins good. Tully 
told him to keep up the margins and charge the 
amount to him, cn re a note for a large 
amount as security. y disposing of a very 
lai block of property at a ruinous sacrifice 
Tully obtained his client’s money, and assured 
him that he had been able to cancel the trans- 
actions by the payment of a small discount. 
This forced Tully to still further make a con- 
fidante of his fair bookkeeper, and loss after 
loss having been made, and wheat continuing 
to go down instead of up, Mr. Tully was still 
unable to make good the check which Miss 
Burnham had been assured would be returned 
in a few days. 

The mage ayy finds its easiest victim in 
the man who has been made reckless by im- 
pendingruin. The less aman can afford to lose, 
the more apt he is to take desperate risks. 
Having once begun Fong as a grain and 
stock speculator, Tully continued to supply 
broker Henn with his notes of hand until his 
indebtedness had reached a very large amount, 
and the broker consulted with Killick, his 
solicitor, as to the solvency of his creditor. 
Killick sent for Tully, and the latter, with pro- 
fessional and financial ruin staring him in the 
face, was forced to make over the remainder of 


_his property to avoid exposure and consequent 


disgrace. This did not cancel his debt to Henn, 
only quieting him. The original two thousand 
dollars Tully had used of the firm’s money had 
still to be found, and he was about to ask Mr. 
King for a loan of that amount, even though 
he knew it would .materially damage him in 
the eyes of his partner, when relief came from 
an eee uarter. Cora Burnham had 
become thoroughly frightened by the cendition 
of affairs, particularly by her own share of the 
guilt, and in consulting with her mother as to 
the best way out of it they had decided to take 
from their savings an amount, sufficient to 
cover the deficit, and offer it to the hand- 
some Mr. Tully as a loan. That this would 
certainly be a favor which Mr. Tully could 
not forget and would probably reward by a 
proposal of marriage, strengthened them in 
their resolve to act the part of friend in-need 


even though it took half of their savings to 


do it. 


Next morning Stephen Tully came into the 
office looking ee and miserable. A late 
where he had _ been drown- 

ing his sorrow in too copious libations left 
As he 
passed his book-keeper he inquired if Mr. King 
His face-almost frightened 
her as he turned and entered his private room. 


night at the clu 
sinister lines on his handsome face. 
were down yet. 
The door had scarcely been closed when, with 
a bundle of papersin her hand, she gently tap- 

for admittance. 


bachelor who was such a general favorite, an 
as she closed the door behind her he glanced 


sullenly up to see who it was, giving a very 
perceptible start and demanding nervously, 


** What is the matter?” 


** Nothing,” she answered tremulously, ‘ but 
mother and I were talking over your difficulties 


last night, and as we have a little money saved, 
and —and—and as you have been so kind to us, 


I—we—we thought if you would not be of- 
fended we would offer you this check which will 


be enough to make your account all right.” 
Tully picked up the check which Cora had 


laid on the table, glanced at the amount, and 


then ge ag around in his chair stared fora 
moment at his bookkeeper as if he could 
scarcely comprehend the impulse which had 
prompted the loan. The girl’s blushing face 


and downcast eyes revealed to him in an in- 


stant—what he had perhaps suspected—that 
affection had led her to act as hia confederate 
and was now offering the sacritice of her little 
fortune to save him. Springing to hia feet he 
seized her hands and his words of gratitude 


were quickly followed by those of love. She 


confessed that she liked him better than every- 
thing and everybody else in the world put 
together, and trembling with happiness not 
unmixed with triumph she felt that her for- 
tune was at last made. 
noon hour she sat in her little glass partitioned 
room gazing at the columns of figures in the 


cash book, thinking how proud her mother 


would be when she heard the news, and how, 
when she—Cora Burnham—was Mrs. Tully, 
how she would take good care that her husbaad 
made no more reckless ventures and compron.- 
ising mistakes. 

After the check had been cashed, the money 
returned and the danger past, Mr. Stephen 
‘Tully with his door locked, lay back in his chair, 


his feet high on the desk before him, thinking 


as he pulled steadily at his cigar, that he had 


been far too impulsive and had gotten out of 


one difficulty by getting into another. 
“Confound it,” he thought, ‘‘I might have 
shown my gratitude without making an ass of 
myself. A man doesn’t need to marry every 
body wholends him a couple of thousand. It will 


knock the town cold when they hear I ene 


to marry the book-keeper in my office—and that 
vulgar, ——s. old mother, she'll damn me 
socially even if-I could work Cora into good 
society.” 

The longer he thought of it the more grati- 
tude gave way to selfishness, and when he put 
on his hat and resolved to go out and brace his 
nerves with a brandy and soda, he had decided 
not to be in any hurry in go ry the lovely 
Cora, and bye-and-bye he — t get out of it 
altogether. In the meantime he would caution 
her to say nothing about their engagement, 
which he did as he passed her desk. 

** Be sure and don’t mention that matter we 
were speaking about, Miss Burnham,” he said 
in a formal haif whisper as he bent over her 
book. ‘Of course you understand it would be 
injudicious.” 

his was the first blow to her new-found hap- 
piness, and her castles were not quite so lofty 
nor so plainly in sight when she went home to 
her luncheon, as they had been in the morning. 


(To be Continued. ) 





Old Chocolate’s Jocoserious Chat. 


De fool needs two tongues an’ on’y one eah. 

Ef yo’ try long ’nuff, yo kin walk a tight rope. 

Sometimes de bait ah waff mo’en de fish hit 
cotches. 

= yo’ er ina orehud yo’ sellom hankah fo’ 
apples. 

riendship once broken kin be mended, but 

de cracks ull allus show. 

De chick dat won't come in at a cluck sets 
great stoah by de coop w’en hit rains. 

Measha yo" watah toe ze meal w’en yo’ make 
cake er yo ull hab porridge instead. 

Many a man dat wants toe know how deep de 
ribber am drowns befo’ he fin’s out. 

A mouf-ful ob souse in a house whar dar er 
peace am bettah en a whole shoat wid a quarrel. 

Gib laziness a knife an’ hit ull whittle a fence 
ror down toe a whip-stalk widout usin’ edah 
ob um. 





———_—___—_-@——_— 


Inconvenient Absence of Mind. 


A certain great artiste is very absent-minded. 
Calling the other day on a widow who had just 
lost her husband, she said : 

‘* Alas, madame, you have lost your help- 
mate ; how I pity you?” and then falling intoa 
brown study about heaven knows what, and 
entirely forgetting the subject of conversation, 
she added, a few moments after: 

‘* Madame, was that your only one?” 


aia 


The Rea! Reason. 


A Yankee and a southerner were disputing 
the other day about the merits of the respec- 
tive sections, 

“Come!” at last exclaimed the man from 
south, ‘‘ you don’t really mean me to believe 
= you just told me? It’s oniy a joke, isn't 


‘*T assure you, on my honor, that it is pure 
truth. I am not in the habit of telling ‘ whop- 
pers,’ and a lie has never passed my lips.” 

‘*Oh, 4 can understand that!” replied the 
southerner, “since you speak through your 
nose.” 


His surly ‘‘ Come in” 
was unlike the cheerful tones of the gay young 


Until released by the 


A Consistent Bartender. - 
Brokup—Will you oblige me with just one 


more drink? 


Bartender—Not another one. I don’t want 


you to stagger under the burden of your oblj. 
gations to me. 





Very Discouraging. 
It is discouraging to a young man who has 


always been instructed to look out for number 
one, to note that the number that took the 
capital prize was somewhere about forty-one 
thousand one hundred and forty-four. 








German Jokes. 
Victor—Do Franz and Car! still call at your 


house %” 


Young coquet— Yes, every night. 
“Is it Carl or Franz whose love is recipro. 


cated ?” 


** Both of them.” 
‘ JOYFUL TIDINGS, 


Millionaire—Herr Baron, you seem to have 
something of importance to communicate. 
Baron—My dear sir, I wish to convey the 


gospel tidings, so to speak, that I have selected 


you as my future father-in-law. 
DOMESTIC FELICITY. 


Schultz—What was going on over at your 
house last night? It sounded like an earth. 
quake. 

Miller—Oh! nothing at all; it was a mere 
trifle, in fact. My wife asked how I came home 
so late. : 

THE SHORN LAMB, 


Tailor—You promised to pay for that suit of 
clothes by instalment. 

Gilded youth— Yes, that’s so. 

‘“*Why did you promise to pay that way, and 
then fail to pay the first one of the insta] 
ments?” 

“I did that from the kindest of motives, [| 
thought you would suffer less if I quit paying 
at ane It seems harsh, but it is really merci- 

uu’. E 
DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 

Guest—I wish I had come here a week ago, 

. a that’s very flattering to my 
otel. 

“I don’t know about that. What I mean is 
that I would have preferred to have eaten this 
fish then instead of now.” 





t, Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
ZO YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank. 





Just _—— (up stairs) the Handsomest 
Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 


Gentlemen. 
Lunch Counter tor Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as asual. 


F. MOSSOP, Proprietor. 










J. YOUNG 


LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
TELEPHONE 679. 


THE 






CYCLORAMA 


Magnificent perspective obtained by the new electric lights 


the famous 


BATTLE OF SEDAN 


Corner Front and York Streets 





Popular Prices Wednesday & Saturday Evenings 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
GEO. NOBLE, Manager. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS (0. 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 
The Leading House for Fine Furniture 


THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
LOWEST PRICE* 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS 00 


95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. _ 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING 


OUR NEWEST LINES IN 


Satchels, Purses, Dressing and Writ- 
ing Cases, Ete. 


And the styles far surpass anything that wé 
have hitherto kept in stock. An early visit 
will ensure a view of all the different pat- 
terns, 


H. E. CLARKE & Co 


Trunk, Bag and Valise Makers 
105 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 


Has removed to their new premises 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 
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The Rector and his Curate. 





“ And how is darling Ponto? Was he glad to 
see his mistress? What, hungry? Wait a bit, 
and he shall have a nice bit of chicken for his 


*preakfast, the dear little doggie!” 


Still holding the black-faced pug in her arms, 
Mrs. Templeman, wife of the rector ot Penfold, 
advanced to the breakfast table, when she 
missive that caused 

Ponto hurriedly, regardless of his 
owls at being defrauded of the 


caught, sight of a bulk 
her to dro 
pathetic 
chicken. 


“‘Marchmont’s bill!” she exclaimed, as she 
glanced at the envelope with a frown on her 
“I dread to look at 
it!” Summoning up courage, she tore it open, 
and uttered a dismayed expression as her eye 
‘“*A hundred and eighty 
Her 
And yet there is 
no one fits me as she does! I must coax Arthur 
to give me a check, for I want her to make me 
three dresses for Brighton. Let me see! Shall 
I have the navy blue serge braided with white 


usually placid forehead. 


fell on the total. 
ounds! Really, Marchmont is too bad! 
charges are most exorbitant ! 


or red ? 

Ethel 
woman, on the shady side of thirty 
did not look a day more than twenty-five. 


long dark lashes that la: 
cheek. She was a super 


proud of her. 
aside, and proceeded to pour out the coffee. 


A tall, broad-shouldered man, with a tawny 
mustache, and an easy, good-tempered expres- 
sion of countenance, entered the room, and 


took his seat at the table. 


“You are late, dear,” exclaimed his wife 
reproachfully, as with unwonted graciousness 


she took his cup of coffee to him. 
It was a pretty scene. 


roses and jasmine, 


pines ; on flower beds brilliant with blossom ; 
.on the large handsome room furnished with ex- 


quisite taste; on the table covered with its 


snowy cloth and glittering silver. Truly—-the 
lot of the rector of Penfold was cast in pleas- 
ant places. 

“T shall want you to let me have a check, 
Arthur,” said Mra, Templeman, as her husband 
laid aside the paper and made a furious 
onslaught on a game pie near him. 

‘**What!” he exclaimed, in a surprised tone. 
“Why! You had eighty pounds last month! 
Really, Ethel, your allowance is a mere farce!” 

“T can’t help it,” she pouted. ‘‘I am sureI 
wish to be economical, but you know you 
always like to see me well dressed.” 

‘*But you are so extravagant,” remonstrated 
her husband, ‘I really cannot spare you any 
more money now. Sinclair was here yesterday 
asking for an increase of orn 

“Preposterous!” Mrs. empleman_  ex- 
claimed, vehemently. ‘‘Of course you re- 
fused? A hundred a year is quite enough for 
a curate.” 

‘‘He spoke very strongly—very strongly, in- 
deed,” said the rector, nervously playing with 
the game pie on his plate. ‘‘ He reminded me 
that I was receiving a stipend of twelve hun- 
dred pounds, and that I only paid him a hun- 
dred and fifty. He said he did not think he 
was asking too much, as I was absent eight 
months out of the twelve, during which time 
the whole duty of the parish devolved on him, 
and he had been with me fifteen years.” 

“Well, what does that matter?” she an- 
swered, sharply. ‘‘ Length. of service in the 
Church, as a curate, is nothing. Look at the 
matter from my point of view. You can have 
your choice of twenty or thirty men to morrow 
to till Sinclair's piace at a hundred a year—so, if 
you give him a hundred and fifty you are 
really making him a present of fifty pounds a 
year. Don’t be absurdly generous, Arthur!” 


‘‘But Sinclair is such a faithful servant,” 
pleaded her husband ; he really, as I said before, 
does all the work of the parish. In common 
honesty he ought to have the inerease he asks 
for. He is a thoroughly conscientious good, 
man, and he begged so earnestly for it. His 
six children have ail been ill—with measles, I 
think he said, and he fears his wife is in con- 
sumption.” 

“However is it that curates are always 
blessed with such a flock of children?” Mrs. 
Templeman said gaily. 

“I don’t know—but it must be a hard 
struggle to make two ends meet,” he replied. 
“T really don’t like to refuse Sinclair.” 

“That is nonsense!’ said his wife angrily. 
“Don’t be absurd, Arthur! Tell him it is im- 
possible for you to grant it now, but that you 
will see what you can do in another six months. 

The rector sighed. ; 

“Well, I suppose it must be so,” he said 
regretfully. ‘“‘but I hate to think ot the look 
there will be on the poor fellow’s face when I 
tell him. 

And so the curate was put of, but the dress- 
maker received her cheque in due course. 


It was a sultry day in July. The hot sun 
beat fiercely down on the curate of Penfold as 
he walked along the dusty white road to visit 
asick parishioner. There had been no rain for 
nearly a month; the grass was brown, the pools 
dried up, the cattle lying under the trees in the 
meadow seemed faint with heat. Ernest Sin- 
cla‘r lifted his hat from his hot bead, but there 
was not a breath of air stirring, 


There was a deeper shadow than usual on 
the good, kind face—a face that had once been 
handsome, but now bore marks of bittter pain 
and trouble. He was haunted by the fear that 
his wife would not recover from the severe illness 
that had seized her only a few months ago. 
His heart was heavy as he thought of the sweet 
patient face with the look of deep suffering on 
it, and he sighed deeply as the awful fear that 
never left him—no, not for a moment—made 
him feel sick and faint. 

There was a sound of horse’s hoofs on the 
dusty road, and he looked back mechanically. 

‘** Holloa, Sinclair,” said the village doctor, as 
rs reined in his steed, ‘‘how is Mrs, Sinclair, to 

ay?” 

“ Worse, I fear,” replied the curate, lifting 
his haggard face; “‘ this intense heat tries her 
terribly.” y 

‘** You don’t look very well yourself, Sinclair,” 
said the doctor, anxiously. ‘‘ What brings you 
out such an afternoon as this? The heat is 
something terrific. By Jove! It’s bad enough 
riding—walking must no joke!” 

“T am going to visit old Mrs. Norton ; she 
has just sent oe me. Is it true she is dying?” 

“She won’t last many days,” said the doctor. 
‘But that’s a good two miles from here—you ll 
be knocked up, old fellow. Well, f must be 
getting on. I'll call and see Mrs. Sinclair on 
my way back, Rector still at Brighton, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Sinclair, “I heard from him 
this morning—he said he doubted if he should 
be home before September.’ z 

‘“* Ah, he’s got a nice, easy life of it!” the doc- 
tor remarked. Well—good-bye and take care 
of yourself, Sinclair.” 

An hour later the doctor tied his horse to the 
turate’s garden gate, and, not accustomed to 
stand on ceremony with the Sinclairs, he gave 
a slight tap at the parlor door and entered the 
room. It was a small, close room with a 
threadbare carpet and a general air of shabbi- 
hess about it. s 

A tall woman, looking painfully thin and 
fragile, was nursing a bonny boy that had not 
seen his first birthday, and she seemed haediz 
able to hold him, as he tried to reach a ball 
Which his brother, mounted on a high chair, 
was holding just above him. 

She held out her thin hand, which the doctor 
felt was burning with a hot, dry heat, as he 
clasped it for a moment, and looked anxiously 
at her face. 

“You should not nurse that heavy boy, Mrs. 
Sinclair,” he said impatiently. ‘‘ You have 


” 


Templeman was a tall, handsome 
but she 
She 
was dark, with glossy hair black as a raven’s 
wing, @ magnificent pair of eyes, shaded by 
on a peach-tinted 
figure, always ex- 
quisitely dressed, and her husband was very 
She pushed the obnoxious bill 


The long French 
windows were open, and the cool fresh breeze 
swept in, bringing with it a delicious odor of 
The golden sunlight fell on 
the green lawn, smooth as velvet, on which the 
dewdrops glittered like diamonds, or on a 
copper-colored beach and cluster of stately 









































killing yourself.” 
“ An 


teara standing in her still 


through it.” 
** You should 


crawl,” said the doctor. 


look in the sorrowful eyes. 
crawl, 
arms. 


**Let him cry,” he replied sharply ; “ it won’t 


hurt him.” 


“ But it hurts me,” she said quietly. “The 
noise ina room of this size is worse than the 


pain of nursing him.” 


A fit of coughing interrupted her, and the 


doctor took the boy from her arms, 


She sank dewn on the horsehair sofa, the 
itiless, hacking cough shaking her fragile 
back 
breathless and exhausted. The doctor looked 
at the white, quivering face with sad, pitying 
eyes, and as he looked there rose before his 
mental sight a vision so vivid that it seemed 
like reality—of a girl with a bright, laughing 
face, lit by two deep blue eyes, with coquettish 
dimples playing hide and seek round a sweet 
curate had 
brought to Penfold with such loving pride 
Alas! how sadly she was 
The soft tones of her voice had a 
sorrowful, weary ring, even as the eyes had a 
sorrowful weary look in them, and the doctor 
sighed as he looked at the sweet, pathetic face 


rame, and when it left her, she lay 


red mouth—a girl whom the 
eleven years ago. 
changed ! 


on which the shadow of death lay so plainly. 

‘* But for Ernest, I should be Tad to go,” she 
said, with a sigh that was one long sob. 
has been troudle upon trouble, pain upon pain, 


and we get none of the pleasures of life. During 


the last month, when the heat has been so in- 
tense, the sea has haunted me,” she said, wist- 
fully, a faraway look in the great deep 
eyes. ‘‘Sometimes I wake in 
and fancy _Ican hear the musical murmur of 
the waves, and then I know I have been dream- 


ing and that I shall look upon the beautiful sea 


never again! Never again! For you know,” 
she added so quietly that the doctor hardly 
caught the words, “there shall be no more 


sea,” 
The doctor did not speak. What could he 
say? As the truthful, pathetic words fell on 


his ear, he seemed to see the barren, empty 
lives stretched before him, destitute of ail 
things lovely and pleasant—one constant 
struggle for bare existence! 

And as he involuntarily thought of the 
luxurious pleasure-filled lives of the rector 
and his wife, his heart seemed to turn within 
him, and he could have cried with the saints of 
old : ‘‘ How long shall the ungodly triumph ?” 


It was the 4th of September. The Temple- 
mans still lingerei at Brighton ; but business 
compelled the rector to run up fora day He 
had written to Sinclair to meet the train arriv- 
ing at Penfold at ten o’clock, and, as the train 
steamed into the little village station, he saw 
the curate’s tall, thin figure on the platform. 
There was such a haggard look of misery on 
his white face, that the rector felt startled. 

“It anything the matter, Sinclair?” he asked 
hurriedly, as they shook hands. 

But the curate did not seem to hear him. 

‘*I think you wished to walk to the rectory,” 
he said quietly. ‘I am ready to listen to what 
you have to tell me.” 

They walked together along the quiet road, 
but the rector, instead of stating his business, 
kept gazing at Sinclair's face—the eyes looked 
as though sleep had not visited them for nights, 
the a were white and drawn with pain. 

‘* What is the matter, Sinclair?” he said at 
last. ‘*‘ How is your wife?” 

Such a look of rage and anger passed over 
the man’s face that involuntarily the rector 
drew away. 

He felt a little afraid. Really—was Sinclair 
going out of his mind? He certainly looked 
more like a lunatic than asane man. Ina few 
minutes they came in sight of the curate’s 
cottage, which stood at the corner of the road. 
Then Sinclair turned to his companion : 

‘You asked me how my wife waa,” he said. 
‘Will you come in and see her?” 

Not caring to refuse the rector said, ‘‘ Yes,” 


and they entered the little cottage together. 


There was a strange hush and stillness about 
the house. There was no sound ot ehildren’s 
voices, and the rector felt a little awe-struck 
as he followed his companion up the steep 
ladder like staircase. : ; 

‘*Is she obliged to keep her bed?” he asked, 
but he met with no answer. 

The curate flung open the door of a small 
sleeping chamber, and motioned to the rector 
toenter. The blind was drawn, and the room 
was so dark that at first he could only discern 
a figure lying upon the bed—there was a heavy, 
overpowering perfume of flowers, and, as he 
went nearer he saw that the curate’s wife lay 
in the sleep from which there is no awaking. 
The dead lips were still, the loving eyes closed 
for ever. 

** Dead !” he cried in a shocked tone. ‘‘ Dead! 
Oh, Sinclair! I had no idea it was so bad as 
this.” 

But the curate, with a long, low cry, had 
fallen on his knees beside the prostrate form, 
and was covering the cold face with kisses. 

“Oh! My love!” he sobbed. ‘* Come back 
tome!” 

It was awful to witness the strong man’s 
agony as his burning tears fell on the motion- 
less face ; as his lips clung to the lips that had 
always before returned kiss for kiss, that had 
never worn aught but asmile for him. 

“You will make yourself ill, Sinclair,” said 
the rector, gently. ‘*Come away! Indeed I am 
very sorry.” 

With a bound the man sprang to his feet and 
faced the rector with burning, glittering eyes. 

‘* Sorry!” he shouted. ‘*‘ Your sympathy took 
a practical shape! But for you she might not 
be lying there! She died starved to death, I 
tell you! She could not eat the coarse food 
that was all we could afford to buy—and the 
money that might have bought her a few 
bottles uf tonic, or a few bunches of grapes for 
her poor parched lips—you_ refused me! 
Heaven knows I loved her! Look at her, as 
she lies there,” he continued, as he turned the 
rector round, and forced him to look at the 
inanimate form, ‘“‘she is just past thirty—and 
see the lines pain and sorrow have made in her 
face. And I could only stand by helpless! 
What is life to me now?” 

The rector stood confused and bewildered 
under the sudden attack. 

‘*We will do all we can,” he said, but the 
curate interrupted him furiously— : 

‘*Can you call the dead to life? Can you give 
her back to me? Go!” he cried, fiercely fling- 
ing the door of the room open. ‘Go! and may 
the God you profess to serve be as merciful to 
you in your hour of need, as you have been to 
me cal mine!” And the rector, unable to 
utter a word, turned slowly away and left the 
man alone with his dead wife. 
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At the Close of the Dance. 


Mr. Corsher (master of ceremonies)—I’se god- 
der word t’ say t’ yo’, Mistah Yelks! 

Mr. Yelks— Wal? 

Mr. Corsher— Yo’ darnced d’ las’ set wiv Deac. 
Sarker's gal? 

Mr. Yelks—Umpah. , 

Mr. Corsher—Whadjer say t’ d’ gal when yo 
crossed ober dat las’ squirl ob d’ reel? 

Mr. Yelks—Whad I say? 

Mr. Corsher—Ya-a-as, yo’ scum. 


say? 

Mtr. Yelks—Hol’ on, now! who’s ’sponsible 
fer dis ’vestigation? 

Mr. Corsher—I is. . 

Mr. Yelks—Well, den, whadjer cal’late I 


says? 
Mr. Corsher—S' here, now, yo’ Lijah Yelks, I 
don’ wan’ no siccumnavigatin’ ob dis mattah! 


Whadjer 


“ It 


the night 


hardly strength to stand, and you are simply 


who is to nurse him, doctor?” she 
asked, a smile on the poor pale lips, but the 
beautiful eyes. 
** Martha is busy doing the housework—with 
six little children there is so much to do—and 
now I am too ill to help her she can hardly get 


ut him down and let him 


‘“‘Ah! it is easy to say that!” she sighed, a 
tired ring in the soft tones of her voice, a tired 
“But he won't 
and he cries the minute he is out of my 
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Latest Dress Stuffs—Foreign Novelties 
We Can’t Show Them on Paper 


Wish we could. We can hardly show them in the store, the department is so full. A call 
will convince you that we’re not romancing 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS---Stripes and checks, 
double fold gooas, latest and freshest, $1 a yard. 


PLAID INDIAN CASHMERES WITH PLAIN 
TO MATCH---See and appreciate; they are almost 
indescribable. 


ALL-WOOL FOULE CLOTHS---At 25c. a yard. | grains at $1. 


MELTON CLOTHS IN NEW SHADES --- At; 
12 1-2c., 20c. and 25c. a yard. j 1 


the new shades. 


more desirable. 


ine. 


LADIES’ BROADCLOTHS---At 60c a yard, all 


TARTAN PLAIDS-.--All the Scottish Clans, 30c., 
40c. and 50c. a yard. 


For young girls nothing 


NEW SILKS OF ALL KINDS---New black gros 
Other silks equa ly low. 


SATIN MERVEILLIEUX---Still 75c. for the dollar 


DRESS TRIMMINGS OF EVERY KIND 





W’en yo’ tunned d’ cohner down b’ dat Hoskin’s 
gal didn’ yo’ chuck out a whispah t’ d’ ’fec’ dat 
dis yer ball ’minded yo’ ob a crow-roost struck 
b’ lightnin’? 

Mr. Yelks—Dat’s mergin’ on whad’r said. 

Mr. Corsher—Pull razzers ! 

Mr. Yelks—Hol’ on! Yo’se gittin’ flustid, 
Mr. Corsher. Did yo’ eber see d’ sit’wation | THE FINEST LINE IN CANADA 
whad’r mentioned ? 

Mr. Corsher—Nopey; budder don’ wan’ no 
sperities on my ...an’gemunt ob dis yer darnce! 
Dat ’r don’t, yo’ brack sludge, dat ’r don't ! 

Mr, Yelks—Ain’t no sperities, Mistah Corsher, 
I ’shaw yer. (Use snuff? Hit’s good fer d’ 
smeller.) Lis’en. W’en d’ crows sees d’ light- 
nin’ come, achum-pah! down inter d’ roost, 
whad’s dey do? Whad's dey do, Mistah Cor- 
sher? Why, all d’ crows whad's godder rep'ta- 
tion fer bein’ hones’ dey jes’ sets still wiv dar 
wifes an’ famblys, an’ lets all d’ rogue crows do 
d@’ shoutin’ an’ d’ grumblin’ en—I’se glad yo’se 
put dat razzer up, Mistah Corsher; I wuz be- 
gin t’ tink yo’ might be a gittin’ mad. 


AT 


B. SPAIN'S 


TEMPLE OF FASHION 








A Close Call. 


Kansas Editor—The Razooper is not for sale 
at any price, to-day, Mr. Cash. 

.Cash—How’s that? You were anxious to 
dispose of it for anything you could get, yester- 


day. 

Biitor— Yesterday to be sure. But this morn- 
ing, I learned that four circuses would visit 
Boomopolis, this summer, and I'll have you 
know, sir, this office always gets four compli- 
mentary tickets from each show. No, sir, the 
paper is not for sale at any price. Why, man 
alive,a woman, with one o 
glass—actually eats it. 


CHERRY MANTELS, 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, 
WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 





oe 


duainuitieneiaoentaia SHOW ROOMS: 
Not in the Best of Trim. 31 Adelaide Street East, City. 
Mr. Benson—How many watermelons do you 


suppose you could eat at one time, Uncle Zeke?} GOOD BOOKS for SUMMER READING 


Uncle Zeke—Dunno, Massa Benson. I eat! a Life interest—By Mrs. Alexander, 30 cts. 
fo’teen one night, but ma wife’d died dat ar A False Start—By Captain Hawley Smart, 30 cts. 
arternoon, an’ Uncle Zeke warn’t in fust-class Marvel—By the Duchess, 30 ots. 
e’ndition. Mona's Choice—By Mrs. Alexander, 30 cts. (40 cta 
From The Other Side— By the Author of Olive Varcoe, 
Scheherazade—By Florence Warden, 30 cts. [30 cte. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard—By H. F. Woods, 
King or Knave ?—By R. E. Francillon, 30 cts. 
The Wrong Road—By Major Arthur Griffiths, 30 cts. 


—- 


’ A Knock-Down Argument. 


A workingman in a Louisville shop delivered 
himself of a splendid speech to his fellows a 
few days since. It was to this effect: ‘*M 
family consists of my wife, five children an 
myself. All of us are consumers of cloth- 
ing, and I alone am a consumer of whisky; 
therefore it is to my interest that clothing 
cheap rather than whisky, as I have to = 
seven persons with clothing and but one wit 
whisky.” 





Chris—By W. E. Norris, 30 cts. 
A Glorious Gallep—By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 25 cta. 
The Devil's Die—By Grant Allen, 30 cts. 
©id Blazer's Hero—By David Christie Murray, 30 cts. 
Breezie Langton—By Capt. Hawley Smart, 30 cte. 
The Heir of Linne—By Robt. Buchanan, 36 cts. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Trouble at the Dime Museum. 


¢,¢ 
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Elephant boy (to manager, outside)—You'd better come in here, boss. 
fightin’ wid herself again.—7'ime. 


A Lament from Harlem, 


LEP AU, | ee < 4 
Wea S - 
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Mrs. Grogan—Oi hear, Misthress Cassidy, that they do be goin’ to put up a row av brown- 


t dwellings on the Avynoo beyant. 
— Cassidy Yis ; it do be a burnin’ shame 


ould families uptown here !— Puck. 


OVERCOATS 


455 Queen St. West, 


the shows, eats! MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS. 


The Toronto News Company, Publishers’ Agents 


Der two-headed gal's | 


how these rich parvaynoos are crowding out th’ 


R. WALKER & SONS, TORONTO AND LONDON 


CARPETS 


CLEANED AND RENOVATED 
Without Removing From the Floor 





, Each day is adding new testimony to the merits of the 
| RENOVO PROCESS. Try it and be convinced, as soores 
have already been in the city of Toronto. 


Toronto Carpet and Plush Renovating Co 


389 1-2 YONGE STREET. 


DOMIMON BREWERY 


ROBT. DAVIES 
Brewer and Maltster, 


QUEEN ST. EAST, TORONTO 





For fine Ales and Porter, ask your Grocer and Liquor 
Merchant for the DOMINION BRANDS, which are 


India Pale, Amber Ale, XXX Porter, 


And what is popularly known as the 


“WHITE LABEL.” 


Theae are brewed from the best Malt and Hops, and are 
| not surpassed by either English or Home Ales and Porter. 


A Real Good Thing—By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 30 cts. | 





‘REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
40,000 in Daily Use 


We give purchasers privilege of returning machine, un- 
broken, any time within thirty days, c.o.d., for full pur- 
chase price, if not absolutely satisfactory in every reepect. 


GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 





SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK 


IN 


Invitations, Wedding and Visiting Cards 


PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 





Wirt Fountain Pen 


touches paper and never fails. The cheapest and best on 
the market. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Write for circulars. 


CHAS. H. BROOKS 


Canadian Agent, 


Public Library Building, Toronto. 





LNO‘NOGNO1'‘LLVSV71 NHOPF 





Received the highest awards for purity and excel- 
lence at Philadelphia, 1876 ; Canada, 1876; Australia, 
"ojU0AOL OJ sjuesy ‘09 BF G00D ‘SVL 


1877, and Paris, 1878. 





| f. H. H. Croft, Publie Analyst, Toronto, says, “1 find 

| it ot perfectly sound, containing no impurities or adulter- 

| ations, and can strongly recommend it as perfectly pure 
d y superior malt liquor.” 5 

| amohn B. Edwards, Professor of Chemistry, Montreal, says, 

| «] find them to be remarkably sound brewed from 

pure malt and hops.” 
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. Our Column on Etiquette. 


Society may and does occasionally caress the 
polished moral leper whilst it persistently re- 
fuses to tolerate the honest individual who, at 
the table, persists in placing his knife where 
the fork alone should be an honored guest. 

There are very few who have not had occa- 
sion to regret the neglect shown towards 
matters pertaining to social breeding. Fewer 
still are the number of those who have not 
been the pained witnesses of that hot flush of 
shame which has crimsoned many a young- 
ster's face at the committa! of some solecism of 
breeding, whether real or imaginary. 

To obey the instinct of quiet common sense 
is, of course, the best foundation to work 
from in this matter. Still there are certain 
almost indefinable points that stamp the man 
of gentle nurture at a glance, which can only 
be acquired by advice and personal experience. 

Pride and a species of false shame prevent 
many from seekinga proper relief at such a junc- 
ture, and it is because of this, and in response 
to many inquiries sent to the Society Depart- 
ment of SATURDAY NiwuHtT, that the manage- 
ment has decided to open a column which will 
be devoted to the questions of those who are in 
deubt on points of social etiquette. This 
column will be in thoroughly competent hands, 
and as there are none who have not felt at 
some period or other the need of advice on this 
subject, our correspondence will naturally be 
materially increased. Correspondents will be 
answered in the order in which their letters 
are received. The name of the writer is not 
required; all that is necessary will be some 
assumed name by which the writer will recog- 
nize the answer to his or her question when it 
appears in this colamn. 











Not at Home. 


Very few of the phrases current in society 
life have been made the subject of so much 
pulpit and church parlor eloquence as the ex- 
pression which heads this paragraph. The 
latter, however, holds its cwn bravely, and in 
the language of the ring comes up smiling at 
the end of every round, 

“Not at Home” has been denounced as a 
liar, a trickster and a cheat, but ‘Not at 
Home” declines to be suppressed, and holds up 
its much abused head as high as ever. 

Its uncompromising opponents denounce it 
unceasingly at our street corners, in our meet- 
ing places, and occasionally flirt with it at 
home. Another portion of the community 
charitably ajludes to it as a necessary evil. 
Then, again, there are others, and their number 
is legion, who stoutly contend that there is 
no deception in the matter. ** Not at Home” is 
not used in its material sense, nor is it accepted 
as such by him or her to whom it is addressed. 
The expression is intended to convey the fact 
that the ene called upon is not receiving at that 
particular moment. Whether from absence, or 
being otherwise engaged, or from personal 
disinclination to receive the caller, does not 
enter into consideration, and this being the 
case, supporters of the phrase contend that the 
element of offence being withdrawn, the phrase 
is perfectly permissible, They further claim, 
and with much show of reason, that the literal 
truth in many cases would be too pcsitively 
brutal to be endured, and of the two evils, if 
**Not at Home” is to be considered an evil, 
they decidedly prefer to choose the lesser. The 
question has always been a disputed one, 
although it must be admitted that its sup- 
porters have generally the better of the argu- 
ment. But be this as it may, there are few of 
us, endorsers of it or otherwise, but have had 
occasion at one time or another in our lives to 
be thankful to the forgotten, but frequently 
honored, inventor of ** Not at Home.” 








Elocution in Our Drawing-rooms. 


By the introduction of the professional ele- 
ment into the drawing-rooms of England and 
the continent, a world of anxiety has been 











lifted from the heart of the society hostess, | 


Although this element has not obtained 
very appreciably here, it is not an entirely 
unknown quantity in Toronto society. To 
those who have carefully considered the ques- 
tion and counted the cost, there is a tendency 
to enlarge the sphere of professional assistance 
at our society entertainments, and the latest 
fad in this direction is the encouragement 
offered to the professional elocutionist. 

That the introduction of an additional factor 
of amusement, especially in our afternoon af- 
fairs, is desirable, every one admits, for every 
one is wearied of the eternal round of hum- 
drum conversation, tea and cakes which alone 
is offered at the present time. The commence. 
ment of another season is a happy period for 
the introduction of this much-desired change. 
The amateur elocutionist, with certain excep- 
tions, is not required. Society has had enough 
of amateurism. What is wanted is one who, 
in addition to qualified gifts in this direction, 
has not disdained to cultivate the graces of the 
drawing-room, as well as those of the platform. 
There is no lack in Toronto, of people of both 
sexes, who are eminently qualified for such 
work. Many of these are not equal to the 
public platform, and yet are especially fitted 
for a more restricted audience. In the coming 
season of 1888-89 it is altogether probable we 
shal) see and hear more of the professional 
elocutionist at our society entertainments, 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Mr. Frederic Archer gave another recital on 
Thursday, October 11, this time at All Saints’ 
Church, the occasién being the opening of the 
new Warren organ at that church, The 
instrument is a singularly bright and pleasing 
one, and as Mr. Archer’s programme was rather 
better than on his previous visit, it was hardly 
surprising that the church was completely 
tilled, the audience overflowing into the ves- 
tries. The stately Clock Movement, by Haydn, 
first awoke the interest of the audience, 
whieh speedily saw the beauties of Gounod’s 
curious Funeral March of a Marionette. The 
Krebs Fugue was played by Mr. Archer as only 
he can play such work, and it is a composition 
that adds unusual brightness and spirit to the 
ponderous movement. Mr. Archer played two 
overtures, the Freischuletz and William Tell, 
the presto at the close of the latter being taken 
at a terrific pace. 


His registration of these overtures was a care- 
ful and close reproduction of the orchestration, 
and those who had the privilege of sitting near 
the orgauist eujoyed the rare sight of a man 
playing on all three manuals at once. The 
Storm Fantasia brought out, more than any 
other number, the resources of Mr. Archer as an 
illustrative organist. The choir of the church, 
under Mr. Percy V. Greenwood, sang the 
choruses, which were rather too heavy for 
them. Mr. Schuch was in good voice, and 
gave effective renderings of the Lost Chord, 
and Handel's But Who May Abide. 

* 


On Friday evening a monster audience was 
gathered in the Mutual street Rink to hear the 
finest band concert we have ever had in To- 
ronto. Three fine bands, the Queen's Own, the 
Grenadiers’ and the Thirteenth Battalion were 
combined in one immense band, numbering 
over one hundred performers. The full band 
played splendidly, a surprising unity of pitch 
and time being evident, and a magnifi- 
cent, warm, full tone being the result. The 
Kreutzer overture was splendidly rendered, 
and the varieties of national] airs in the 
Tour through Europe afforded a most bril 
liant and kaleidoscopic tone picture. The 
Tannheuser Festmarsch was not quite so 
successfully rendered, the tempo being a trifle 
slow. ‘The popular Anvil Chorus and Owls’ 
Patrol at the close of the concert represented 
the lighter vein of music, and met with much 
approbation. The playing of the individual 
bands was surprisingly good, emulation and 
friendly rivalry running high. 

I took the points of the bands’ work on the 
first pieces they played with the following re- 
sults, the maximum in each department being 


ten: 
Band. Time. Tone. Attack. Selo. Ense —ble. Quality. Total. 


XI. 9 9 ee 8 9 52} 

x 8 8 te 7 7 39 

0%. 9 9 9 9 9 9 544 
* 


The piece played by Mr. Waldron’s band con- 
tained no solo passages which accounts for its 
comparatively low rating; it would probably 
have reached 47. Still this band played mar- 
vellously well considering the short time Mr. 
Waldron has had to shake it down, and it isa 
credit to him that its rating is so high in com- 
parison with such splendid bands. Mr. Clarke's 
cornet solo in the Robert selection was splen- 
didly played. though a little more spirit in the 
tempo would have been acceptable. Altogether 
the concert was a perfect success, and I have 
heard numerous wishes expressed for its early 


repetition. a 


Monday evening the Hungarian Gypsy Band 
opened a week’s entertainment at the Per- 
manent Exhibition on Front street. It is sur- 
prising to find what a pleasant place this is for 
a concert. Over eight hundred comfortable seats 
with abundant room for promenading in a well- 
lighted building, containing much to interest 
the eye, make this a very good concert room, 
and I am glad to find that Messrs. Howland & 
Nicholls have the enterprise to keep these 
entertainments up during the season. All 
who attended our great Exhibition have 
admired the playing of this band, although 
it was under the disadvantage of playing 
in an open space. In the present building 
they are heard to proper advantage. Pleasing 
as is their rendering of ordinary orchestral 
music, it is in their own peculiar music that 
these musicians excel, The wild, passionate 
rhythm, ever changing, and the delicious 
melodies and sensuous harmonies give these 
productions of untutored musical fancy a 
strength, beside which the more formal music 
of classicism and of colder countries pales and 
droops. The softness and richness of tone, 
caused by the absence of brass instruments, 
lends an additional charm to this music. 

METRONOME, 





> 





Saw the Connection. 


‘*Is that check good for anything?” asked a 
passenger off the Lake Shore Road of the po- 
liceman at the Detroit & Milwaukee depot 
yesterday. 

‘No, sir,” replied the officer, after an inspec- 
tion. ‘* That's a confidence man’s check. low 


| much did you let him have?” 


** Thirty dollars,” 

** Well, you have been swindled. Didn't you 
ever read of their games?” 

* Lots of times.” 

‘* And yet you were roped in?” 

* Yes.” 

‘**T can’t help you any.” 

“T don't want youto. I want you to look at 
this.” 

He handed the officer a parcel which, upon 
being opened, was found to contain a large 
bunch a bomen hair which had been pulled 
out by the roots, together with a piece of a 
man’s ear. * 

** And count this,” added the man, as hc held 
out a roll of money. 

‘* Here are $70, and what does it all mean?” 
asked the officer. 

“I'm the man that was swindled. This 
truck belonged to the chap who thought he 
had caught a sucker. See the connection? 
Closely observé my left eye. See any squash 
in theref Feel of my head. Any soft spots 
anywhere around? Tra-la, old boy. and tell ’em 
not to weep for yours truly!” 





Passionate persons are like men who stand 
upon their heads—they see all things the 
wrong way.— Plato. 








I know of no actress. of late, whose coming 
amongst us has awakened so much expectancy 
as that of Maude Banks, who, during the 
present week of grace, came, saw, but did not 
conquer the theater-going public of Toronto. 

* 


How could she? The theater-going public of 
Toronto was not on hand to be conquered. On 
Monday and Tuesday the audiences were fair, 
aua only fair. Though not of the largest, how 
ever, they were appreciative, and occasionally 
warmed up into enthusiasm. 


Miss Banks has failed, in this her initial 
eftort here, to achieve that success which I 
honestly believe her undeveloped powers will 


win for her in the near future. 
* 


The support, always excepting Edward J. 
Buckley, was, alas, the outward and visible 
sign of the rawest am iteurishness ; in fact, the 
whole interest during the week has, with the 
one exception mentioned, centered in Miss 
Banks’ undeniably handsome looks, and that 
promise which she gives of future excellence. 

* 


Her stage presence is very graceful, her 
posing being delightfully natural ; and I must 
take exception to the criticism of a morning 
paper, which speaks of her voice as being a 
harsh one. As a matter of fact the latter 
possesses the sympathetic quality, han 1ticapped 
this week, I grant you, by a troublesome eold. 


It seemed to me that Miss Banks has gone 
in largely for amateur recitals prior to her en- 
tranceonthestage. Thereare still traces of the 
cloven foot, which is such a marked feature of 
the Philadelphia School of Elocution. How- 
ever that is a fault which, with many others, I 
expect will be cured by Miss Banks, before the 
world is much older. “ 


Though a trifle overweighted at times by the 
characters she was cast in, Miss Banks on 
several occasions rose to the height of positive 
power. Especially was this the case in Leah, 
on Tuesday night, when the unfortunate 
Jewess heaps curse upon curse on the head of 
her lover, Rudolph, 


Miss Banks is very sweet in the more tender 
passages, wi:h a slight tendency to pronounced 
endearment. Now this is, of course, a hugely 
pleasant thing for the recipient thereof, but 
the general audience being only an eye-witness 
to the same is apt to grow slightly restive 
under ‘‘agony” so unnecessarily prolonged. 

= 


The future of this gifted actress is full of 
promise. When certain crudities, which are 
incidental only to youth and inexperience have 
become softened, and when those power which 
she undoubtedly possesses are fully ripened, I 
venture to express the opinion that Miss 
Banks will occupy no uncertain position 
amongst theatrical stars of the first magni- 
tude. In the meantime hard and sustained 
work lies before her. 


At the Grand Opera House Miss Fanny 
Davenport is billed for the first three nights of 
next week. 


The audience that witnessed Romany Rye at 
the Toronto Opera House Jast Monday evening 
kept their seats till the curtain began to fall at 
the end of the play. Ido not know whether it 
was on account of the fascinating influence 
of the show, or whether the public has been 
awakened by the press comments to a knowl- 
edge of the exceeding boorishness cf rising 
and wrestling with overcoats before the players 
have ceased speaking. At any rate i; was a 
good-mannered audience. I have often won- 
dered why some ingenious playwright .1as not 
so arranged a denouement which woulc spring 
the end of the play on his hearers before they 
were aware of it. This custom of rising, put- 
ting on coats, etc., is an insult to the actors 
and to the audience. Moreover it is a most 
insane custom—one of the many inexplicable, 
crazy things mankind is addicted to. It is the 
same impuise that drives men to try and cross 
a railway track in front of the lightning ex- 
press—risking their lives to save a moment of 
time. If they would be so conservative of the 
latteronalloccasions how much more work could 
be done. But toreturn to Romany Rye. The 
old play is now relegated a little to the back 
ground, but still is able to draw and please 
large audiences. It is well presented by H. R. 
Jacobs’ company. The work of the principal 
characters is meritorious and the scenic effects 
excellent. No better melo-dramatic show has 
been seen here for some time. 


Next week Hoodman Blind, written by the 
great actor, Wilson Barrett, and Henry A. 
Jones, will hold the boards at the Toronto. 


STAGE CHAT. 

Mr. Harry Brown, the funny Pasha in the 
Trip to Africa company, dropped into the 
sanctum of SaturDAY NiGuT for an hour's 
chat last week. Amongst the interesting 
stories of his past life—for the Pasha has 
traveled all round the world—told by him was 
one in which he and azn aunt of his are the 
principals : 

One of the endless ramifications of the Brown 
family touches the town of Corry, Pa., the 
result being, as far as Harry is concerned, a 
heavy output of uncies and aunts and cousins. 
Whenever the professional duties of the come- 
dian led him to the neighborhood of Corry he 
always made it a point to visit his relatives 
and partake of the large hearted hospitality 
which he was certain to receive at their hands, 

There was in particular an old maiden aunt 
who in spite of her secret belief that all play 
actors are doomed to eternal torment, cherished 
a profound admiration and a warm affection 
for her handsome and clever nephew. 

When, a month or so since, the Trip to 





Africa Company were rehearsing in New York, 
Harry one afternoon was astounded to run up 
against the aunt in question in Brooklyn. Her 
appearance was explained by a sudden desire 
on her part to see Gotham, incited thereunto 
by the allurements of an exceedingly cheap ex- 
cursion train. With the remembrance of 
much past kindness strong upon him Harry 
took the old lady under his wing, and during 
the balance of the day did his utmost to make 
the hours memorable in the annals of Corry 
Brown household history. 

Just before the couple parted the old lady 
evinced some curiosity as to the present pur- 
suits and future prospects of her nephew. 

**Oh, auntie,” said the Pasha, in his pecu- 
liarly airy manner. ‘I'm going on a Trip to 
Africa with Duff.” 


“What?” said his aunt, an expression of | 


gratified amazement stealing over her face. 
Harry repeated the remark. 
** My dear, dear boy,” replied the old lady, 
tears of joy standing inher eyes, ‘I'm so glad 
that you have embraced so noblea pursuit with 


.80 excellent a man,” and so saying she bade 


him a more than affectionate adieu. 

Mr. Brown was son-ewhat mystified by her 
enthusiasm, especially as he had not been 
aware of the fact that she was personally 
acquainted with Mr, Duff, but the matter 
passed and was finally forgotten. 

But judge of his surprise when, a week or 80 
afterwards, he received from Corry a large box 
containing hose and handkerchiefs, collars and 
cuffs, shoelaces and pincusbions, and a variety 
of small matters calculated to add to the com 
fort of a man taking a long journey. Besides 
all these there was a big bundle of tracts, 
hymn books and religious literature. 

At the bottom of all was a note from his 
aunt, asking his acceptance of the trunk and 
wishing him all prosperity in his missionary 
enterprise. 

The dear old soul had mistaken the Duff of 
comic opera for the Duff of missionary fame 
and the brilliant Trip to Africa for a bona fide 
tour of the dark continent! 





Wit and Humor. 


**Brown, what did you clear by that specu- 


lation?” ‘'My pockets,” said Brown. 

“Oh, well, talk’s cheap!” ‘Is it, though! 
J = wait till you have had a breach of promise 
suit.” 

Sunday-school teacher—What makes you feel 
uncomfortable when you have done wrong? 
Scholar—Pa’s trunk strap. 

A man never finds out how very little he 
knows until he tries te undress the baby some 
night when its mother 1s absent. 

Stranger— You don’t look very happy, friend. 
Met with some heavy loss? No, sir. I have 





just retired from business to enjoy life. 


**IT owe you $5, don’t I?” ** Yes.” ‘* Thanks. 
I merely wanted to know if you remembered 
it.” Exit to meet a man around the corner. 


The Baritone—Did you make a success in 
Milan? ‘The Tenor—Stupendo! they let me 
sing the whole of the first act without one rot- 
ten egg, 

An unsuccessful lover was asked by what 
means he lost his divinity. ‘‘ Alas,” cried he, 
“*I flattered her until she got too proud to 
speak to me.” 

Minister (dining with the family)—This is a 
very nice dinner, isn’t it, Bobby? 

Bobby (enjoying it)-It ought to be; pa cal- 
culated that it would cost him over $10. 

The question whether brides should be re- 
quired to obey, as weil as to love and cherish, 
in the marriage ceremony, is not worth dis- 
cussion. They won’t do it. 

Young clergyman—The great hope of my life 
is to marry you ove of these duys! Miss Nellie 
—Certainly you shall, my dear Mr. Primrose, 


just as soon as Charley proposes. 


A man who lectured in an adjoining town to 
his own went home and said that many per- 
sons failed to get into the hall. It subsequently 
transpired that they made no attempt to. 


A Kensington man is said to be making a 
handsome living now by advertising for a wife 
and requiring all applicants to enclose stamp 
for reply. His letters have tc be sent upina 
wheelbarrow. 

“It is such a funny thing,” said an old lad 
of experience, ‘‘to see a doctor trying to loo 
solemn when he is told there is a deal of illness 
about. The only thing that beats it is to hear 
. lawyer talk about the evil of people going to 
aw. 

Elsie— Yes, dear, my husband is a doctor and 
a lovely fellow, but he is awfully absent- 
minded. Ada—Indeed! Eleie—Only fancy. 
During the marriage ceremony, when he gave 
me the ring, he felt my pulse and asked me to 
hang out my tongue. 

Brown—lI hear old Jenkins is so badly bank- 
rupt this time that after his affairs are cleared 
up he won't have a cent. Jones—Awfully 
sa fellow though. Pity he drank so. 

rown—Just so. t didn’t matter how hard 
he worked he always seemed to meet with 
some bar to his success, 


The cock-a-doodle-do would bea much more 
popular bird if he could orly be iuduced to feel 
that there is no real, vital necessity for his 
reporting his whereavouts between midnight 
and 3 a.m. We know that he is at home, in 
the bosom of his family. So are we, but we 
don’t get up in the night to brag about it. 


Bessie—And what ave 708 been doing since 
you lefet college, dear? Jessie—I've begun a 
course of mental] athletics. Bessie—How nice! 
What are they? Jessie—Jumping at conclu- 
sions, walking around a subject, running 
through novels and skipping everything but 
deaths, marriages and society news in SaTuR- 
DAY NIGHT. 

Episcopal duty in some parts of Australia has 
its humorous side. One prelate, on hie first 
journey round, was flung into deep mud by a 
restive horse. Rising ruefully, with his chap- 
lain's help, and ree the place, the bishop 
consoled himself with this reflection, *‘I bave 
left a very deep impression in that part of the 
diocese, at any rate.” 

**I don’t see how I can go,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Style, ‘‘really, I have nothing to wear.” 
~ Nothing to wear!” exclaimed Mr. McS., 
‘*where is your cream satin?” ‘* Why, John, 
how ridiculous you are! You know that it is 
worn threadbare!" ‘‘I dou’t see how that can 
be. You have not worn it above three times.” 
* Very true; but then think of the times I had 
to try it on while it was being made.” 


D' Ace—I was playing ker at Jack Ten- 
spot’s rooms last night, and I saw his father do 
something that put me in mind of a blind 
woman. D' Euce—What was it? D’ Ace— 
‘Twas my edge; so the old man bet and the 
son raised him. The old man passed. D’ Euce 
—-What has that to do with a blind woman? 
D'Ace—Why., he couldn’t see the son's raise; 
peemet can she. Dies of spontaneous combus- 
tion. 

It is a far cry to Africa, and a long way co go, 
and maybe a startling statement to make, to 
say that the Zulu women have small, natural 
waists, round and firm and smooth, and as 
pretty as Grecian statues. They are guiltless 
of stays, and indeed, of much else, save a bead 
or two, as the song has it :— 

“ Except a shell—a bangle rare— 
A feather here—a feather there— 
The Seuth Pacific negroes wear 
There native nothingness.” 








The Spinning-Wheel. 





A white pine floor and a low-ceiled room, 
A wheel and a reel and a great brown loom, 
The windows out and the world in blo. m— 


A pair of “‘ swifts” in the corcer where 
The grandmother sat in her rush-wrought chair, 
And pulled at the distaff’s tangled hair. 


And sang t> herself as she spun the tow 
While ‘‘ the little wheel” ran as soft and low 
As muffled brooks where the ; rasses grow, 
And lie one way with the water's flow. 


“The great wheel” rigged in its harness stands— 
A three-legged thing witn its spindle and bands— 
And the slender spokes, like the willow wands 
That spring so thick in the low, wet ands, 

Turn dense at the touch cf a woman’s han is, 


As the wheel whirls swift, how rank they grow ! 


But how sparse and thin when the wheel runs slow 


Forward and backward, and to and fro. 


There's a heap of rolls like clouds in curl, 

And a bright-faced springy, barefoot girl— 

Fhe gives a touch and a careless whirl, 

She holds 2 roll in her shapely hand 

That the sun has kissed and the wind has fanned, 
And its mate obeys the wheel's command. 


There must be wings on her rosy heel ; 
And there must be bees in the spindled steel ; 
A thousand spokes in the dizzy wheel. 


Have you fergotten the left-breast knock 
When 30u bagged the bee in the hellyhock, 
And the angry burr of an ancient clock 

All ready to strike, came out of the mill, 
Where covered with meal the rogue was still, 
Til it made your thumb and finger thritl ? 

It is ene, two, three, and the roll is caught ; 
‘Tis a backward step and the thread is taut ; 
A hurry of wheel, and the roll is wrought. 
‘Tis one, two, three, and the yarn runs on, 
And the spindle shapes like a white pine cene, 
As even and still as something grown. 

The barefoot maiden follows the thread, 

Like somebody caught and tethered and led 
Up to the buzz of the busy head. 

With backward sweep and willowy bend 
Monarch would borrow if maiden could lend, 
She draws out the thread to the white woul’s end. 
She breaks her thread with an angry twang, 
Just as if at her touch « harp-string rang 
And keyed te the quaint old song ehe sang, 


That came to a halt on her cherry lip 

While she tied one knot that never could slip, 
And thought of another, when her ship— 

All laden with dreams in splendid guise— 
Should sail right out of the azure skies 

And a lover bring, with great brown eyes. 


Ah, broad the day, but her work was done— 
Two ‘“‘runs” by reel. She had twisted and epun 
Her two-score “ anots” by set of sun. 


With her ene, two, three, the wheel beside, 
And the three, two, one, of her backward glide, 
Se to and fro in calice pride 

Till the bees went home and daytime died. 


Her apron white as the white sea foam, 
She gathered the wealth of her velvet gloom, 
And sailed it in with a tall back comb. 


She crushed the dews with her naked feet, 
The track of the sun was a golden street, 
The grass was cool and the air was sweet. 


The girl gazed up at the mackerel sky, 
And it 1 oked like a pattern lifted high, 
But she never dreamed of angels nigh, 


And she spoke right out: ‘‘ Do just see there ! 
What a blue and white for the clouded pair 
I'm going to knit for my Sunday wear |” 


The wheel is dead and the bees are gore, 
And the girl is dressed in a silver lawn, 
And her feet are shod with golden dawn. 


From a wind-strung tree that waves before, 
A shadow is dodging in at the door— 
Flickering ghost on the white pine floor— 


And the cat, nolearned in shadow’s law, 
Just touched its edge with a velvet paw 
To hold it still with an ivory claw. 


But its spectral cloak is blown about, 
And a moment more and the ghost is out, 
And leaves us all in shadowy doubt 


If ever it fell on floor at all, 
Or if ever it swung along the wall, 
Or whether a shroud or a phantom shaw]. 


Oh, brow that the old-time morning kissed ! 
Good-night, my girl of the double and twist ! 
Oh, barefoot vision! Vanishing mist! 


BENJAMIN F, TaYLor 


Three Poems of Babyhood. 


THE SISTBR. 
A baby came to our house last night ; 
We came in a funny way ; 
He was brought to the door by angels’ hards— 
At least, so my aunties s. y— 
And left in a little basket 
All lined and trimmed with! c3, 
With a powder puff and powder 
And a cloth to shield his face. 





I had never seen the basket 

Or the powder puff before ; 
But it does seem strange that angels, 

If they leave a child at the door, 
Should make mamma work awful late, 
Getting things'ready—at any rate, 
If I were an angel and thought 1 best 
To leave a child, I'd leave it dressed. 

THE FATHER. 
Well, he’s come all right enough—that is sure 
The nurse gave me marching ordere—‘‘ You're 
In the way,” she said; and I got right out, 
Not caring to be put to rout 
By a cross-eyed woman—but, I say— 
(Oh, you're a bachelor—well, seme day 
You won't be--at least it looks that way). 
There will come to you, as there has to me, 
Something red-faced and bald and wee, 
Toothless, helpless, noisy, thin— 
But some way or other it will win 
A hold on your heart—past place or pelf, 
And cast down the idol you've raised— Yourself. 
THE MOTHER, 

Oh, little eyes just opened, 

What happiness you bring! 
Who could believe so great a joy 

In such a little thing? 
Who can believe the world holds aught 
But happiness for thee? 
Nestle close, nestie close, my httle one, te me. 


The angels led you hither and laid you here to-day, 
And they shall lead ysu onward 

Through all the happy way. 
Take my hand, too, my sweet one, 

And lead me up with thee. 

Nestle close, nestle clese, my darling one, to me. 
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MURPHY'S FAREWELL. 
I'm aff to ould Yurrup to-morrer, 
To clear up the Whitechapel Horrer, 
Fur not wan ar ’em all, 
From The Yard to Whitehall, 
Has the time-honored clue yet—begorra ! 


“Is Marriage a Failure?” writes a corres- 
pondent who quotes most copiously from Mona 
Caird. Thanks, very much, but I have to 
respectfully decline the nomination. Wedlock 
is a disease which depends entirely on the 
medicine you take. In some parts of the 
world the treatment is more heroic than in 
others. Take Texas asa casein point. Down 
there an owl, mistaking a sleeping Texan's 
head for a chicken, fastens its claws in his scalp. 
** Wal, what’s er matter now, old woman?” 
says the assaulted one, as he turns over on the 
other side, and waxes into slumber again. 


Some of the modern prophets may veil their 
diminished heads, for their glory is departing, 
and another star has risen in the East. Thisis 
none other than the Rev. Mr. Baxter of Lon- 
don, England. The Rev. B-— is not the 
author of the Saints’ Rest, nor yet Alderman 
John of that ilk, but a dissenting minister who 
stoutly avers that Boulanger is a subject of 
biblical prophecy. According to the Rev. 
Baxter the ball is to open in 1889 with a tre- 
mendous conflict in which the cry of the boule. 
wardes in 1870, ‘‘A bas les Prusses,” will be 
realized, and the Fatherland completely over- 
thrown. 


From thence up to’ 1901 we are promised a 


dainty programme ot war, famine and pesci- 
lence, and are afforded the appetizing informa- 
tion that the letters E, Boulanger, written in 
‘Greek characters (each of which represents a 
certain number), will, when added together, 
reach the fatal number 666, which everyone 
knows, of course, is the Number of the Beast. 
Oh, Piazzi Smyth! Oh, Dr. Wild!! Ob, Moses!!! 


It is seldom that any modern club has so well 
deserved its name as the Junior Travelers’. A 
glance at the appended list of addresses will be 
quite sufficient to convince the most sceptical 
of this: ‘*The Junior Travelers’ Club—List of 
addresses. July, 1886, 7 Westminster Cham- 
bers; October, 1886, 96 and 97 Piccadilly ; May, 
1887, the Scottish Club, as visitors; July, 1887, 
the Salisbury Club, as visitors; September, 
1887, the American Club, as visitors; Novem- 
ber, 1887, 11 Regent street, Pall Mall; May, 
1888, club furniture seized and sold; Septem- 
ber, 1888, 8 St. James’ square. Motto, ‘We are 
indeed travelers.'” 

* * 

These who have enjoyed the wholesome 
humor of Burdette, the funny man of the Bur. 
lington Hawkeye, will hardly experience much 
surprise in hearing that he has forsaken the 
sanctum for the pulpit. If the severance of 
the old ties is quite complete, I am sorry for it. 
American journalism can ill afford the loss of 
that purity of sentiment, and the utter absence 
of that bane of American humor—irreverence, 
which is such a marked characteristic of the 
writings of Robert Burdette. 


Like Bailey, the Danbury Newsman, of whom 
we used to hear so much, Burdette has always 
been somewhat spiritually inclined. His self 
sacrifice to the comfort of his invalid wife, 
whether it arose from this religious inclination 
or, as I suspect, from his natural kindliness of 
heart, has always impressed me as a beautiful 
element in his character. It is no small tribute 
tothe memory of a writer to be able to say 
there was never a thought that emanated from 
the purity of his mind, nor a line traced by his 
gifted pen in the days when life and health and 
vigor were nigh that he would wish unsaid 
and unwritten in the hour of dissolution. This, 
of a surety, will one day, be the tribute paid by 
men to the memory of Robert Burdette. 

.*x « 

The chronic impecuniosity of the Heir 
Apparent is receiving its annual raking over at 
the hands, or rather the pens, of the Jower 
Radical press of London. Tum-tum—for that 
is how the future Hope of Britain is irrever- 
ently styled, on account of his increasing 
obesity—has an income of $750,000, and this and 
his chronic hard-uppishness are commented 
upon in no uncertain tone by the Trumpet 
Blasts of Freedom which emanate from the 
communistic press of London. 


x #« 

Speaking of the Trumpet Blasts of Freedom 
reminds me that I have to enter a fervid pro- 
test against the vigorous manner in which Pro- 
fessor Clarke persists in wooing his pocket- 
handkerchief. As a pulpit man, Professor 
Clarke has probably more admirers than any 
other member of the Anglican Church in On- 
tario. His effectiveness, however, is seriously 
marred by those terrific woodland echoes with 
which he, from time to time, electrifies his 
audience. 


7” * 

A case in point occurred at a Harvest Home 
Thanksgiving service the other night. The 
Professor’s sermon was, as usual, a rattling 
good one, with no confounded nonsense in it, 
but this was how the climax was reached. 
** Brethren ! (a blast) but one thing more, and 
it is this (blast ! blast !!) Ah! yes,my brethren, 
what can be more infinitely beautiful than this 
<blast ! blast !! blast !! 1)” 


Local topics are always nearest to the popu- 
lar heart. In the course of a pleasant chat last 
Saturday morning with Mr. Harry Brown, the 
clever comedian who played the part of The 
Pasha in A Trip to Africa, I alluded to the 
hearty welcome always accorded to a local 
topical song. In the argument which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Brown asked me to write one verse 
on a local subject for his topical song, But It’s 
only a Matter of Taste—if only to support my 
opinions. I did 80, choosing Buckley's first 
sentence as the topic. The subject was a mia- 


erable one, I grant you, but Mr. Brown brought 
down the house with it last Saturday night. 
St. GEORGE. 


Eternal Punishment 





And other topics as touched upon by Rev. Dr. 
Wild in an interview with Don. 

In the cosy parlor of Bond street Church I 
asked the bright-eyed and pleasant-faced pas- 
tor if he could give me some incidents or 
illustrations which would exemplify the class 
of people he meets who are seeking to be re- 
ligious, and what the chief difficulties are in 
their way, and the kind of questions they ask. 

Dr. Wild—‘“I labor on a special line. I 
made up my mind to do so twenty-five years 
ago. I found a class of young men who, by 
reading, naturally became critical and doubt- 
ful of the scriptures and the miracles, and 
were constantly exalting science, apparently 
to the disadvantage of the Bible. 1 laid myself 
out to meet this class of people, feeling per- 
suaded that in every city there would be a com- 
plement sufficient to sustain me and give mea 
field of labor. WhenI cametolook around I found 
no pulpit made a specialty on that point ; it was 
nothing but a constant ding, ding, on theo- 
logical subjects. In order to be successful 
with my churches, I had to meet the members 
in the mornings on what you may call purely 
theological topics, and in the evening leave 
myself free to take up any popular subjects. 
Then I began the Socratic method of 
inviting questions of difficulty, and if it were 
possible I wouid answer them in the sermon. 
Sometimes a question would come that would 
need a sermon ; at other times I could answer 
them off handedly, but those questions so put 
have, I suppose, furnished me with nine-tenths 
of my discourses. I have found, by appealing 
to this larger, and, what you may call more 
intelligent, though doubtful, public, I always 
had a crowded house in the evening, no matter 
where I was. It was the same in the United 
States as it is here. Out of the evening con- 
gregation I get my morning congregation; the 
church gradually fills up, first with those 
attracted to the evening services, then with 
pew-holders, then church members,” 

‘““What is the qualification demanded for 
membership in your church?” 

“The qualification of a member of this 
church is to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to strive heartily to serve Him through 
humanity.” 

‘* That is, to endeavor to do His work here?” 

Dr. Wild—‘‘ Yes. We have no special creed 
excepting that which is in our manual. But in 
order that we may be made secure when a name 
is propounded to me, I bring it before the first 
prayer meeting that I may attend. I say, So-and- 
So, living at So-and-So, asks to become a member 
of this church. Will you kindly appoint two 
persons as a committee to visit that person, If 
it is a lady we send two ladies; if it is a man 
and wife we send a man and wife; if it is a 
single man we send two men, people whom 
we can trust, to make enquiries as to who the 
person is, whether married or singt, what he 
or she does for a living,and then the religious 
experience. At our monthly meeting when I 
ccme to that name I say, ‘ What is the report 
of the committee regarding this person?’ In 
the meantime I have frequently charged them 
to make an honest report and to Jet me know 
before the night of the meeting if they have 
any unfavorable report, so that their names 
may not be rejected, as we neverreject any one 
in public. The information is conveyed quietly 
to the deacon’s board, which holds secret ses- 
sions, so that no stigma is cast upon anyone. 
Sometimes I will go to see such persons myself 
and find that it is perhaps some peculiar theo- 
logical idea that they have, and it often results 
in their coming in after they explain. Our creed 
being so liberal we only ask that if one enter- 
tains any peculiar idea that it be not propagated 
in the church or that the members make no 
specialty of it.” 

‘“*Can you give me a few examples of what 
you consider the prevailing trouble or stumbl- 
ing-block, in a religious sense, preventing the 
average person from allying himself with a 
church?” 


‘* There seems to me to be two points of diffi- 
culty, the first is a real want of belief in the 
Bible as an inspired, authentic book. I lay 
great stress on that. I feel persuaded if I 
can thoroughly convince a people that the Bible 
is really God’s word that it will lead them toa 
conformity to and practice of its truth. I sup- 
pose one-third of my discourses in the evenings 
are in that direction and I find the result very 
profitable. Young men, talented young men, 
and middle-aged men come into the church 
through being convinced that it is the word of 
God. They know the line of duty but they have 
never felt it to be obligatory. The second reason 
which I find is the delinquencies and imper- 
fections of the professing Christians. I finda 
great many men, and women, too, I talk with 
hold back something in reserve. When you 
finally come at them it is that they have been 
deceived at some time by some Christian, who 
started them on acritical observation compar 
ing the practical life of the Christian generally 
with an ideal which they have in theirown 
mind, and, of course, very few come up to it.” 


‘*IT suppuse you have read something about 
Canon Farrar’s recent utterances. How do 
they strike yout” 

“On eternal punishment I never preach, 
holding this idea in my own mind, that eternal 
duration implies changes under infinite govern- 
ment that I cannot comprehen, and hence I 
cannot decide the finality of anything except 
that which is good which always prevails. 
What the finality of other things will be I am 
not able to say, therefore I don’t preach it.” 

‘“What is the impulse which ordinarily 
causes men and woman to seek church mem- 
bership. Is it fear, love of God or some social 
reason?” 

** All three—any minister will find all three. 
I often fina in my church here it is the social 
reason, and more are rejected in our way of 
rejecting, on that ground of application, than 
any other. I want to mention here a simple 
rule which I have, and in which my church 
co-operates with me—that we keep our own 
poor—never allow them to go anywhere else 
for help—and that naturally brings us applica- 
tions from unworthy motives. You would be 
surprised to know how cunning they are. A 
few years ago my deacons’ board could easily 
be imposed upon through appeals to their sym- 
pathy till they saw their error. Now, without 
any intention of rejecting any honest applicant, 


no matter how poor he is, we have to watch 
how he comes in. We could double our mem- 
bership if we had been willing to take all that 
presented themselves in that way.” 

‘*Il meant wider social reasons than that.” 

Dr. Wild—‘‘I think there are a great many 
to whom social influence and respectability are 
leading motives, but I am also under the im- 
pression if they come under an honest, intelli- 
gent ministry they will be led to see higher 
truth and to accept it.” 

“*Could you give me an idea of the beginning, 
advancement and visible climax of spiritual 
life in the ordinary man or woman who comes 
into your church?’ 


“Ttry to show them that they are divinely | 


created, that they are divinely obligated, that 
they are divinely destined and that they are 
agents, but in a limited circle, which circle can 
vitiate their happiness in this life and by 
analogy in the next. Then, as I have said 
before, I turn them to God’s word and I find 
thay become interested, serious, about their 
spiritual relation. I often quote that passage 
where the Saviour says, ‘Iam the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.’ I just put it in this 
order : First, show them the truth—that is, the 
way to walk in; then comes the life. I illus- 
trate it quite frequently in this way. The 
magnetic doctor explains to his patient the 
cause of his trouble and what he siould 
do. That is necessary first because he can- 
not follow his instructions until he under. 
stands the truth. He tells him to rub 
his arm or to take certain forms of exercise, 
and though the man is weak, in this way new 
life comes to the withered limb. The Truth, 
the Way and the Life. It is the same way 
with truth. Religion is just on the same basis 
as the other sciences ; present the truth and 
then they will see the way to walk in it, and 
new life comes to the soul and contentment 
and peace.” 

‘‘And is contentment and peace the new 
life?” 

* Yes, that is the new life, and it never fails 
tocome. If they accept the truth and walk in 
it. ‘the happy life’ is sure to come.” 

*“* And the change of heart comes in the same 
way? You hold it to be more the intelligent 
acceptance of truth than any miraculous inter- 
position?” 1 asked. 


‘* No miraculous interposition about it. There 
may be sudden conclusions and decisions, but 
words and thoughts have been exercised long 
before that. I think people quickly make de- 
cisions involving the changing of the whole life 
and that is where the deception is, I have in 
my mind just now an agnostic who a few years 
ago began to ask me questions to be answered 
from the pulpit. He had never been accus- 
tomed to go to church, but in order to 
hear the answers, he would come on 
Sunday evenings. My first answer did not 
suit him. He asked again and again 
until he became interested and became a be- 
liever. He came to ask me with regard to 
this c..ange of heart, and I said, ‘ Whenever 
you accept the truth to the fuiness in which it 
is revealed to you and conform to it you will be 
a happy man.” One Sunday night he jumped 
up in prayer-meeting all trembling and, alarm- 
ing the rest, exclaimed, ‘ What shall I do to be 
saved?’ I wenttohim. ‘Do what I told you;’ 
Isaid. He sat for a few moments and said, 
*T'li be a willing servant of all known truth.’ 
He is now one of my happiest men and a most 
useful member. Now a person might say he 
was converted just there, suddenly, but he 
only turned the line there—the equator I call it 
—he went from the north to the south; he had 
been on the border, had walked up to it, but 
yet halted when he came to it; he went over 
the line just then. I think a great many ao 80 
in the same way.” 

‘Don't you think a good deal of injury is 
done the cause of religion by a technical and 
severe line of preaching which frightens people 
away?” 

‘* Yes; the ideal of God is basic for all human 
conduct and governs toa very large extent man’s 
conduct. The first idea man seems to have 
had of God was that he was non-interested in 
us— that we have got to take care of ourselves, 
hence the vendetta law. The next idea of God 
which history presents to meis that he is a God 
of justice, hence the Mosaic law ; people had to 
have a trial and punishment if they deserved 
it. Then there seems to have come in the 
Middle Ages the idea from the church that God 
was very good to the good but very severe on 
the bad. That originated the Inquisition and 
all that kind of torture by the church, they 
literally supposing they were carrying out the 
will of God, but it was only their idea of God. 
A better idea is dawning through Canon 
Farrar and others, and that is that we see God 
asa Father who cannot complacently condone 
wrong but He will not punish unjustly. The 
Fatherhood of Gcd is now the idea that is win- 
ning souls to Christ and it will be the most 
effectual.” 

** Why don't the orthodox preachers preach 
that?” 

Dr. Wild—‘‘ I guess they do.” 

“ Bat in visiting the churches last winter I 
found the idea still prevalent that hell was one 
of the chief parts of religi n and that if the 
old-fashioned brimstone were taken away the 
whole system would be in danger of falling to 
pieces.” 

Dr. Wild—‘“*I think the idea of the Father- 
hood of God is growing and it will have the 
effect of enlarging the brotherhood of man, and 
teaching truer conceptions of what a man is.” 

**Could you give me a couple more illustra- 
tions of men whose lives you have seen 
change?’ 

Dr. Wild—‘‘I have a lady in this church who 
had been a very good Christian in practice and 
conformity in early years and became alienated 
through the default of a minister whom she 
esteemed very highly. I preached a sermon on 
individual duty one Sunday morning in which 
1 showed that every man and woman was 
responsible for his or her own conduct—that the 
fault of one person could not exonerate one 
from the performance of duty. She got so 
wrought up under it that she began to weep, 
and partly annoyed the audience around her, 
dor she was the last one you would expect to 
receive an impression. She had been only a 
critical hearer up to that morning. As soon as 
I closed she came up and said: ‘You have 
preached that sermon tome. Did you inquire 
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of my husband of my condition?’ ‘No,’ I said. 
‘I know you by sight, but I really don’t know 
whether you are married or single; so I have 
not inquired.’ ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘dear sir, I see 
my error. I have been throwing away my 
opportunities, and it is a wonder I have not 
lost my soul through the fault of another, 
which should not have so affected me.” She is 
now a member of this church, and a remark- 
ably fine, energetic lady.” 

“‘I know you are very anti-Romish, but do 
people often send for you on their death. bed, as 
if you had some sort of power to absolve them ?” 

“Yes, I find a good deal of that. I have a 
very large circle of friends, not particularly 
connected with my church, and they persuade 
people quite often to send for me. There was 
a case of it to-day. A lady, a member of my 


| church, in visiting an elderly gentleman who 


has had no church connection, said * Wouldn't 
you like to see a minister?’ ‘I would,’ he said 
‘Have you not been accustomed to go to 
church?’ * Yes,’ he said, ‘but there is only one 
minister I would like to see and that is Dr. 
Wild; I have only been a few times in the 
evenings to hear him.’ She said, ‘I'll call and 
ask him to go.’ I went to see him this after- 
noon. I found he had been a great reader and 
a little sceptical, but our conversation was very 
pleasant, and I think in another visit or so he 
will be all right.” 

‘**Don’t you find, too, a sort of despairing 
hope of absolution in dying people sometimes?” 

“Whenever I go to such a case I go cheerfully, 
confidently in the hope of the provisions of the 
gosnel. I talk to them on the love side of God, 
just asa parent would to a very erring child 
whom he thought was dying, and when 1 speak 
to them in these hopeful terms I soon find 
their fears removed. In fact, I have had them 
on the first visit, not once, but many times, 
rejoice so that it would actually change their 
countenance and make them better for days. 1 
always find it hopeful and beneficial to point 
out that God is a Parent and Father; that they 
are going to Him, and that all they can do is to 
ask Him to forgive them, with the resolution 
that if He should spare their lives they will 
devote themselves to Him.” 

** In cases where their lives have been spared 
do you tind it has effected a change?” 

‘*Dr. Wild—‘ It has been so quite frequently, 
I have had only one instance in this church 
where I thought a man did not act up to his 
vows by a long way, but the most of them 
have. I had a remarkable case yesterday, a 
person whose very disease brought a nervous 
depression, but to whom _ religion had 
been the gnawing worm, with the thought that 
God would not accept her. I spent half an 
hour with her and her mother. She began to 
brighten up and get clearer ideas, and she sat 
up in bed and prayed. I asked herif she felt 
like leading us in prayer, and she did, and she 
fairly clapped her hands in her weak way and 
looked really a different person. She had just 
for the first time grasped the idea of the love 
of Christ as manifested in the Fatherhood of 
God.” 

Looking at the Doctor's bright, hopeful and 
kindly face as he talked, I was not surprised 
that he was a welcome visitor at the bedside 
of the sick. Don. 








Varsity Chat. 


While Prof. Ashley was lecturing the other 
day he was reminded by the usual slight 
stamping that his speed was too great; his 
words could not be copied. He stopped to 
observe that the custom wasa new one to him; 
it was not an Oxford custom he was sure, and 
he did not think it was a Cambridge custom. 
A humble private ventured the suggestion that 
the custom had an admitted right here, to which 
the professor gave a qualified endorsation. 

aa 


Concerning the custom it is enough to say 
that its decidedly useful character has caused 
it to continue even until now without author- 
itative opposition. But this practice, so dear 
to Englishmen, of reminding us how they do 
things at home has more or less of a tendency 


to make Canadians tired. 
* 


By virtue of their venerable age and glorious 
achievements, not to mention their present 
power, Oxford and Cambridge demand of us 
something more than mere respect. This, how- 
ever, is the University of Toronto, Canada, and 
as far as such customs as the one referred to 
are concerned we care no more for Oxford and 
Cambridge than they for us. Precedent is no 
deity in this country, nor do we live, move and 
have our being sustained only by English recol- 
lections. 


oe 
Meantime the professor continues to receive 


eur heartiest goodwill. 
. 


The College Y. M. C. A. is to be congratu- 
lated upon having, by a change in arrange- 
ments secured for another year the services 
of Mr. A. H. Young, B. A., as general secre- 
tary. 


A piano has been procured by the boys in 
Residence ; whence I know not. Frequently 
from the reading-room one may hear Gadsby’'s 
sweet voice trembling across the quadrangle. 

+. 


Eleven of the ’Varsity fifteen which played 
Upper Canada College recently were old Upper 
Canada boys. So much do we owe them. I am 
no traitor, but I confess I would not have been 
sorry to see the boys win. 

. 


Mr. F. H. Suffel, B.A., 88, has been appointed 
lecturer in Greek in the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. NEMO. 


—e] 


Trinity Talk. 


T. T. Norgate, prizeman in all of the divinity 
subjects at the June examination, sailed this 
week for England where he intends to make 
an extended stay for the benefit of his health. 
Overwork has proved too much for his consti- 
tution and he will not resume college work 
for a year. 





7 
One of the last arrivals in Residence was J. 
Grayson Smith (89), who returned on Monday 
from a three months’ tour in England and on 
the Continent. 


Dr. D. O. R. Jones (85) paid a visit to his 
Trinity friends last week. After an absence of 











three years in London, where he has been 
completing his medical course, it is pleasant 
to see the familiar countenance of Davy once 


more, 
* 


By this time the men are settled in resi- 
dence, and the rooms which a few weeks 
ago heard only the discussions and devotions 
of the clergy who were attending the retreat, 
now resound with the notes of the violin and 
banjo, and wine, laughter and song occupy the 
leisure hours of the Trinity students. 


When I said wine I meant the undergrad’s 
vin ordinaire, the good old bottled ale, which 
is supplied by the steward’s buttery. We have 
all heard of the nut-brown ale of Oxford and 
the rivalry that exists among the different col- 
leges as to which should produce the best 
brand. I believe Trinity is the only Canadian 
college which keeps up this custom. That 
there is no harm done the annals of the college 
can prove, and experience shows that the 
supply of the lighter beverage keeps the stu- 
dents from indulging in stronger liquids out- 


side. 
* 


At a college meeting on Wednesday the staff 
of the Trinity University Review was appointed 
for the coming year. The luminaries who will 
shine on the Review's pages are Messrs. E C. 
Cayley, B.A., S F. Houston, H. P. Lowe, E, 


V. Stevenson and J. G. Carter Troop. 
* 


The st. Simon and St. Jude dinner, so dear to 
the undergraduate heart, is no more. In its 
place is the more imposing Convocation dinner 
which takes place on the 30th. Although the 
students will take a prominent part in this 
event, I must confess to feeling some regret 
for those jolly dinners that used to mark 
the anniversary of the twin saints, There 
was a cosiness and conviviality about 
those gatherings that larger affairs cannot 
possibly have. They were confined to the 
younger graduates, the undergraduates and 
their personal friends. There was no long 
‘oast list, no lengthy speeches, the usual con- 
comitants of a large banquet, but everything 
was inellow with mirth and sociability. How- 
ever, the Convocation dinner, which will bea 
reunion of all Trinity's friends, though more 
elaborate, is, I hear, going to be a grand suc- 
cess, ERYX. 





He Knew Himself. 


One of the patrol force arrested a citizen liv- 
ing away out Gratiot avenue the other day, and 
as they were ready to leave tne house he said: 

“T ought to put the bracelets on, I suppose, 
but if you will promise not to give me any 
trouble I won’t expose you as a prisoner.” 

‘*I'll promise,” replied the man. They had 
only started, however, when he added: 

**Say! you'd better put ’em on,” 

** But you promised.” 

‘* Yes, I know, but I am probably the biggest 
liar in Detroit, and you can't trust me, I’m 
already wonderiny if i could outrun you.” 

**Put ’em on,” said the wife, who stood by 
with a smile. “Jim is a good fellow and a 
good husband, but he hasn’t told the truth in 
twenty-five years.” 

* You see,” continued Jim, as the handcuffs 
were snapped on, ‘I know myself and I don’t 
want totake any unfairadvantage. Now come 
on and I’!] behave myself.” 

But he proved himself a liar by running off 
with the handcuffs. 








Odds and Ends. 

A long felt want—A tall hat. 

oe considerable worsted,” as the stocking 
said. 

It is not generally known that the wheels of 
a vehicle are tired as the horse. 

*“( h, you have come first at last; you were 
always behind before,” was the queer greeting 
a schoolmaster gave to the first boy at school. 

It is said to be dangerous to attend church 
when there is a “‘great gun” in the pulpit,a 
‘“*minor canon” in the reading desk, when the 
bishop ‘‘charges the clergy” and when the 
choir “‘ murder an anthem.” 

A man living in a western town says his was 
the only bouse intact after a recent cyclone, and 
attributes his good luek to the fact that it had 
a heavy mortgage. 
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She Was Sorry. 


Emma (to her intended)—Just think, Charlie, 
Judge Soandso proposed to me yesterday. 

Charlie—What did you say to him? 

I told him that I was very sorry, but that I 
was already engaged. 
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He Was Conscientious. 

Editor—You say you wish this poem to ap- 
pear in my paper anonymously ? 

Would be contribu:or—Yes; 
any name to it. 

Then I can’t publish it. 

Why not? 

Because I am conscientious about this mat- 
ter. I don’t want an unjust suspicion to fall 
upon some innocent person. 


I don’t want 








What Ailed Hannah. 


Fat Widow—Doctor, I want you to answer 
my question candidly. 
octor—Certainly, my dear madame. 
Well, am I in love, or have I only got fatty 
degeneration of the heart ? 





No Doubt of It. 


“Ts that a man or & woman out there in the 
water?” asked Merritt. 

A man, of course,” replied Cobwigger, 

* How de you know?” 

** Why, don’t you see the head is bald ft” 





Presence of Mind. 


Jones had been spending the evening witha 
friend at the house of one of the latter's lady 
acquaintances. 

‘** What did you think of our hostess?” asked 
his friend as they were coming away. 

‘*T had never seen her before,” 1eplied Jones, 
who never allowed himself to be taken at a dis- 
advantage; ‘“‘but she must have changed 
greatly.” 





Cruelty to Father. 


One of Jones’ peculiarities is never to admit 
that he is feeling weli. No matter what species 
of suffering you are undergoing, the form his 
sympathy invariably takes is this: 

The other day he came home sick—too sick to 
go down to his augpen. So it was sent up to 
his room by Mrs. Jones, who had prepared it 
herself. Among other delicacies were six new 
laid eggs. boiled to suit him. One of the chil- 
dren stayed with him and watched the egg-eat- 
ing with interest. As Jones took up the sixth 
and ot egg, the litt!e fellow reached out his 
hand. 

** Let me have it, papa.” 

Jones glared at the child, then he said huskily: 

* Take it, eat it, unnatural child, and let your 
poor sick father starve!” 

Tommy ate the egg. 
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CHAPTER I, 


Oaks—oaks! Only a forest of oaks in their 
freshest spring foliage to be seen for miles, 
while between the trees long grassy rides end 
hazily in soft blue vistas; here an open glade 
where the emerald bracken-fronds are still un- 
curling, there a deep woodland valley which a 
sapphire shower seems to have sprinkled, be- 
cause it is scattered thickly with wild hyacinths 
that grow taller and thicker yet in the shade of 
the woods behind. 

Between two English rivers lies this sylvan 
scene. One river is the broad Severn, rolling 
its silver flood to meet the salt tide from up- 
channel, while low verdant pastures spread 
wide on either bank as it glides past old 
Gloucester town. The latter, with its beautiful 
Norman cathedral and quaint streets. is full of 
old-world memories. here stands the New 
Inn, with its wooden galleries. a hostel first 
built to lodge pilgrims flocking to worship at 
murdered King Edward’s shrine; and yonder, 
close to the hallowed precincts of his own 
minster, brave Bishop Hooper was tied to an 
elm tree and burnt with green fagots in the 
name of religion. 

The other and smaller stream, bounding the 
forest of oaks on the western side, is the wind- 
ing Wye, that most beautiful border river of 
Wales, flowing gaily Severn-wards between 
precipitous gorges, while the high cliffs, rising 
like ivy-covered ramparts of ancient castles on 
either side, are crowned with thick woods in 
tints of every shade of verdure, from that of 
the light feathery ash to that of the stout oaks 
and beech and, lowest and sturdiest of all, the 
almost black-green lines of ancient yews, some 
nigh a thousand years old, and marking in their 
growth, say the miners, the vein of iron hid in 
the soil beneath. 

For this is the royal Forest of Dean, covering 


the high and hilly ground between these two | 


rivers, a noble forest existing in the days of the 
Confessor—and who knows how long before?— 
—s by the stern Conqueror who hunted 

ere the red-deer he loved; while its oaks have 
been the pride of royal foresters from the days 
of the Virgin Queen to those of our present 
Empress-Mother, carefully kept to build the 
floating walls of our island, the great men-of- 
war whose crews too ever had real hearts of oak. 

The long sweet May afternoon was growing 
late as a young girl, holding a little lad by the 
hand, wandered down one of the forest roads 
leading into a pleasant valley wherein the 
evening sunlight cast a golden haze. 

She was tall of stature and wonderfully erect 
and graceful in figure, with an elastic step and 
wood carriage rarely to be seen in one so poorly 
dressed—for her black gown was coarse, faded 
to a rusty brown, much mended and darned ; 
but the small head the girl carried proudly, set 
on a slender neck, was verily a golden dowry. 

Her face was exquisitely fair, with a skin as 
soft and milky-white as the May-flower, just 
deepening to a wild-rose tint on her cheeks. 
Her delicately marked eyebrows were drawn 
with such a dark but peculiarly slight curve, 
just redeeming them from absolute straight- 
ness, that the greatest painter might in vain 
have sought to render that — limning. 
Below these brows eyes of such a glorious rich 
brown looked out in liquid light at the glad 
spring world around that the color of this fair 
wood-nymph’s hair was a strange contrast. 

For, instead of having locks of any shade of 
brown, from darkest hue to hazel, chestnut, or 
Titianesque auburn, as might have been ex- 
pected,this maiden was crowned with gold; 
her tresses were yellow, like ripe corn. It was 
wonderful hair, because so unusual intint. It 
was neither lint-white nor flaxen, nor ever so 
faintly tinged with red ; but it was of that pure 
shining gold one may see on the breast of a 
golden Chinese pheasant, and was indeed not 
unlike the plumage of a bird in its glossiness 
and thickness and a certain changeableness ‘of 
hue in different lights, as the iris deepens and 
brightens from gray to burnished blue on the 
wood-dove’s neck. 

An English girl certainly, despite her glow- 
ing brown orbs—fair as one of those young 
Anglian angels blessed by the good Pope in 
~—_ of old. 

ut che little lad who held her hand closely 
and often gazed up into his elder sister's face 
was olive complexioned and dark ot hair and 
eye as any child of the sunny South. And, 
while the tall maiden looked as though she 
could have hunted in Diana’s train all day 
through the woods with untiring fleetness, the 
boy was frail and puny, with a face pinched 
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head held high and a fearless but grave air. 
For the free foresters from time immemorial 
had been a lawless set, and the miners’ vil- 
lages, scattered over hill-side or valley among 
the trees, like squatters’ dwellings in some 
new country, had been too often the scene of 
quarrels, riotous ways, and evil doings. She 
had never yet been insulted on their own side 
of the forest; but here she and her little 
brother were unknown. 

With a thankful tremor in her voice Guelda, 
when out of earshot, said—‘* I think, Bertrand, 
they were gentlemen.” . 

Both soon reached the blue-bell bank, where 
the valley dipped into shadow. What a sight 
was there! For some hundred yards stretched 
a gorgeous bank of delicately up-poised sapphire 
tlower-bells. A million million chimes might 
have rung there o’ nights, when spring zephyrs 
blew, to listening fairy-like ears. And whata 
glorious celestial gladness of color—darkly, 
beautifully blue, shading to violet under the 
tree-depths! The contrast of that refreshing 
tint, as of heaven’s divinest depths, wi h the 
new green earth around gave a sense of rare 
enjoyment. 

Soon both the little fellow and his tall sister 
were busy gathering armfuls of hyacinths, 
piling them ever higher in the great basket. 
Guelda was carefully busy, yet somehow she 
was aware of a lurking thought all the while 
that she should be glad to be at home that 
night, when her small brother would be in bed 
and asleep and she herself free. Then she 
might be able to sit still a little while and 
recall that stranger’s face. Her hasty, passing 
glimpse had taken in two men’s faces, but 
memory now recalled only the one. 

‘* He is like the picture of St. Michael in my 
little book of devotions—such a noble, beautiful 
face!” thought the girl. The picture in ques- 
tion was but a poor woodcut in a little Italian 
book that had belonged to her dead mother. 

After Guelda and little Bertrand had gone by, 
one of the two resting wayfarers, a pleasant- 
looking young men enough, gave a low whistle, 
then exclaimed : 

‘* What a girl, Ronald! Is not that the pret- 
tiest face you ever saw in your life? hat 
poaching free forester, or what miner stained 
like a red Indian with iron grime, can own 
that stately young beauty for his daughter?” 

‘“*None,” replied the other, whom Guelda in 
her heart had designated as St. Michael. ‘‘ She 
isa dream,” he added dreamily himself, while 
his lips formed a lazy smile, as he lay back once 


| more on the grass with one arm thrown under 


| 


and pale and unnaturally old in expression for | 


his tender years. 

Presently the girl stopped short. 

“It is growing late, dear ; we will not go any 
farther down there,” she said, persuasively, in 
arich full voice. ‘See, Bino--we haye such a 
quantity of flowers already !” 


- 


‘ woman of any wisdom it would matter a straw 


A large and heavy b2Sket indeed, almost ! 


overladen with fragrant wild hyacinths, hung 
on herarm. Her old battered straw hat, round 
and untrimmed as those of the peasant-women 
of the forest, had fallen down on her shoulders, 
Dein held by a faded blue ribbon round her 
neck. 

“No, no, Guelda; you promised me a long 
walk for a treat on my birthday—and you al- 
ways say you keep your word!” urged the 
child, reluctant to turn back from a delightful 


ramble. 


‘““We must be going hom€ s6on indeed,” 
rejoined the sister caressingly, witn a slightly 
anxious air. ‘Come, Bino--I have brought you 
miles farther into the forest than I have ever 


been myself—and we may lose our way going 


home. 
‘**Wecan meet Eii Rastrick and his cart at 


the cross-roads. Only just a little farther! I 
want to get to that great bank of blue-bells, 
nearly a mile of them, that we saw across the 
valley!” pleaded the little fellow, tightening 
the grasp of his sister’s hand so lovingly that it 
was not in her heart to refuse him; and yet 
she knew he would then want to gather more 
and more of the fragile, lovely flowers, and her 
arms ached with the load of those she already 
carried, besides the remains of their mid-day 
meal, which she must carefully take back to 
eke out a scanty supper. 

‘*Come, then!” she said, suppressing a little 


sigh as she granted the boy his wish. 

[he grassy glade wherein they stood was al! 
nibbled close as any lawn by the troops of 
branded sheep which wandered, unwatched 
and unchecked by fence, through most portions 
of the forest. Round the edge of this glade 
trees had been felled, leaving stumps about 
whick young shoots had sprung up thickly. 

But these were now browsed likewise by the 
straying sheep into symmetrical rounded 
bushes, giving here, as often elsewhere in 
the forest, an odd shrubbery-like effect to the 
borders of the roads, 

Two of these large leafy clumps grew close to 
the spot where Guelda and her brother had 
halted. As the girl ana little boy moved past 
them, they suddenly perceived two men lying 


on the grass, stretched full-length and appar- | 


ently resting. 

The sight of human beings was so rare on 
that lonely road, where one might walk for 
miles without seeing any soul save a stray 
miner, or perhaps a carrier bound for one of the 
forest villages, that the child started nervously 
and pressed closer to his sister. But the next 
instant, as his large black eyes stared with 


curiosity full at the strangers, he announced, | 


in a loud and audible whisper : 
‘Don’t be frightened; they are only tourists!” 


| 
} 


| 


| 


his handsome head. ‘I feel as if we were in 
the Forest of Arden, and seeing visions of fair 
Rosalind masquerading in the greenwood.” 

** Tut, man—she is live flesh and blood enough! 
But who can she be?” impatiently retorted his 
more practical companion. ‘‘ Did you see her 
dress? A darn, the whole of it! And herclod- 
hopper boots—though, if her feet are like her 
hands, I'll swear they are as small as those of 
Lady Ermyntrude herself!” 

“Enough, dear old fellow! I have settled 
irrevocably in my own mind she is not of com- 
mon clay. Whether she is a princess in dis- 
— or an heiress who has been changed in 

er cradle by a wicked nurse, or whatever 
strange history hers may be,I cannot say as 
yet; but I trust to find out, for she is of no 
vulgar birth.” 

** How, may one inquire?” 

‘*By following them presently, and asking 
our way, which we must have lost, besides 
some few questions concerning the forest. 
Curiosity is allowable in ‘only tourists.’” 

‘* And yet you are lying there as composedly 
as if you meant to stay for ever, or as if she 
would stay for us!” 

‘*Calm yourself, my dear Islay. She is stay- 
ing down a re more wild hyacinths 
—they said so. When I have finished this very 
good cigar of yours, they will not be so alarmed 
by our appearance as she might be if we were 
to start off in immediate pursuit.” 

‘* Most subtle diplomatist! But you will not 
have long to make hay while the sun shines, I 
desired the groom to meet us with the dog-cart 
at the cross-roads. Are you grateful now that 
your laziness was tempted for once into walk- 
ing a few miles to admire the beauties of the 
forest? You have seen one more than you ex- 
pected,” said the less handsome of the two 
friends, in a cheery voice, but with a meaningly 
quizzical s nile, the other being famous indeed 
for the sudden conquests he made, often un- 
wittinglv, still more often carelessly, of the 
hearts of fair dames. 

Roland smiled rather scornfully beneath his 
fair mustache. 

‘*One would think, to hear you, that I am the 
principal person interested. As if to a young 


that I adored her while there is a chance of m 
cousin Islay giving her an approving glance!” 

‘You cut me out always, dear old chap, in 
everything that comes by nature,” said his 
cousin, with an affectionate side-look, ‘‘in 
gifts, good looks, luck—in evervthing that is 
not to be had by mere money or rank. Hallo!” | 

Even as the exclamation was uttered, a horse 

and rider, having trotted up gently on the 
road-side turf, passed the bushes. Seeing the 
recumbent figures lying there so unexpectedly, 
the animal, a thoroughbred chestnut, started 
violently and shied. The rider, a stern-looking 
old man who was thin and snowy-haired, but | 
wonderfully erect of carriage, angrfty tried to | 
make the startled horse pass on, and punished 
it with his whip. The high-spirited thorough- | 
bred instantly rebelled, and a struggle took | 
ylace. 
. In a few seconds the chestnut betame utterly 
unmanageable, and dashed at full speed down 
the road in the direction taken by Guelda and 
her little brother. 

Both the wayfarers, who had been lying on 
the grass so carelessly, had already started to 
their feet, and now hastened after horse and 
rider to witness the upshot, and render help if 
necessary. But they only saw them disappear- 
ing round a wooded corner, where the furious 
horse had swerved madly among the oak-trees, 
They did not see that presently, after shying 
afresh, the animal unseated its rider, and that, 
the old man was dragged by one foot that had 
caught in the stirrup, while his white head 
trailed along the uneven ground, | 


CHAPTER II. 
Meanwhile Guelda and her little brother 








heard the sound of galloping hoofs. { 


As she sprang up startled from among the | 
blue-bells, the girl soon saw a terrible sight. 
She beheld the old man falling from his saddle 
and the terrified horse rushing towards her, 
while at every bound it seemed as if the late 
rider's brains must be dashed out. 

A thrill ran through Guelda from head to 
foot, but it was that of quick high courage, an 
inheritance perhaps from dead forefathers, not 
the tremulous palsied feeling of craven fear. 
In a second her nerves seemed strained to 
highest tension, her eyes lighted with a brave 
steadfast glow, her heart beat fast. 





* Run, Bino!” she cried, poten towards a 
thick clump of trees; and the child ran likea 
scared rabbit. But as she spoke she herself 
started forward, and, meeting the hot-breath- 
ing animal, which just then slightly slackened 
his speed, barely escaped being trampled under 
his hoofs, but caught the bridle close by the 
creature's head, 

The chestnut horse reared and plunged 
wildly. ‘Twice it seemed as if the girl’s deli- 


| cately-rounded arms would be torn from their 


Guelda herself had given ashy swift glance | 


at the strangers. She saw two young and 


| 
| 


sockets ; but the small hands closed like steel 
vices, and, although her muscles were strained 


handsome men gazing with some amusement | to agony, her will would not let them yield, for 
and surprised admiration—tbough that she | the struggle was for life. Guelda was striving, 
was too much of a novice to recognize as yet— 
at the young girl who passed by quickly with 


with her white teeth clenched, as hard for this 
stranger, whom she had never seen before, 


whom she saw now only as an unrecognizable 
heap of humanity, as ever she could have 
struggled for her own existence. 

Alas, her senses seemed growing obscured ! 
Despite firm resolution. the slender fingers 
were slowly relaxing ; the giri was half blinded 
with foam shaken from the bit of the plunging 
horse. But, even as her heart began to fail, a 
voice rang clearly and strongly in her dizzy 
ears, uttering two words that were as trumpet- 
notes, sounding blessed deliverance to the 
nearly vanquished in the strife— 

** Brave girl!” 7 

A man's powerful grasp took the 
Guelda’s failing hold, and, eo a mist some- 
what blinded her sight, throu it she saw as 
it were the face of St. Michael looking into hers 
with a glorious smile of approval. She reeled 
slightly, feeling faint, as she stepped backward, 
and was fain to lean against an oak-tree close 


by, trembling a good deal and checking a strong 


inclination to cry. However, not many mo- 
ments later, seeing a woman’s help might be 
needed, she forced herself to come forward 


ain. 

Both the strangers who had been resting by 
the forest road had now come up. The one 
whom Guelda had noticed took in charge the 
frightened horse, which stared wildly, and now 
stood trembling with heaving flanks. The 
other—the St. Frichael—was kneeling by the 
old man, who seemed stunned, and was anx- 
iously loosening his collar. 

‘*May [help you?;) You may trust me; I am 
used to nursing in illness,” said Guelda. 

Her voice thrilled in Ronald Airlie’s ears— 
for that was the wayfarer’s full name—as per- 
haps the sweetest and most harmonious he had 
ever heard. It seemed to him that she was 
speaking music; it ravished him with perhaps 
a more subtle pleasure than that given by her 
beautiful face or torm, for the soft tones came 
from her heart, he thought. 

Airlie gave a quick look into the speaker's 
tremulous face. He noted that her lips, like 
red rose-leaves, were quivering with excite- 
ment, while the tears brimming in the glorious 
eyes were being bravely struggled with and 
forced back; and withal that a true dignity 
and self-reliance made themselves felt in the 
girl’s whole bearing. A gleam of warm admi- 
ration lit up his own sea blue eyes. 

““Trust you! I would trust you to do any- 
thing well you undertook!” he replied, with 
more fervor in his tore than in the moment’s 
excitement he could pause to weigh or repress, 

So Guelda knelt down with flushing face be- 
side the old man, but her fingers did not hesi- 
tate as she quickly used ali available means to 
revive him. Her voice recovered full self-pos- 
session as she gave directions as to where a 
little spring of water would be found—she had 
noticed it as they came down the glade. 

** Bino, you can show where it is.” 

The little boy, who had been hiding in terror 
behind the trees, was now close at his sister’s 
side again, his black eyes wide with surprise 
and late alarm. He started obediently at once, 
but it was Islay who accompanied the little 
fellow. Ronald stayed behind, and busied him- 
self trying to force some brandy from his 
pocket-flask down the throat of the uncon- 
scious man. In this he might have blundered 
but for Guelda’s quick tact and ready aid. She 
peered knew what to do and how todoit. So, 

2nding together over the suffering stranger, 
golden head and chestnut locks almost touched. 
Once indeed they did so by chance, and an 
indefinable thrill passed through these two, 
both young, both so handsome, but the onea 
= forest girl of lowly station, the other the 

eir, if not of wealth, yet of an old and noble 
race and name, endowed by fortune with every 
blessing and fair gift, as his cousin Islay had 
said, save that of riches. The sea-blue eyes 
met the beautiful brown ones in speaking 
glances that perhaps said more, however 
rapidiy, than the tew words which were ex- 
changed coneerning the old man who was now 
beginning to show signs of recovery. 

A groom in well-appointed livery, who had 
been following his master at some distance, 
now rode up in alarm and brought his services 
also to the group. Ronald in his heart wished 
him a mile away. 

‘‘That will do, my fellow,” he said haughtily, 
reventing the servant from placing himself in 

is zeal somewhat too close to Guelda’s side. 
‘* Who is your master?” 

‘* Lord Loudon, sir, of Sheen Abbey,” said the 
man respectfully, instantly recognizing that 
> uestioner was accustomed to deference as 

is due. 

Airlie rose to his feet, stifling what sounded 
like a muttered exclamation. His face sud- 
denly changed from its late expression of pit 
and fellow-feeling, as he stood, rigid and tall, 
,0oking darkly down on the prostrate aged 
figure on the grass at his feet. Guelda saw the 
look and wondered. In later days she remer- 
bered it but too well, and understood. 

‘*He is coming round, Iam going to walk 
on, and you can overtake me,” Ronald Airlie 
said to his compi.aion, who just then returned, 
carrying some water in his hat, while the child 
trotted at his heels, 

Islay was just beginning an answering query, 
when Airlie added a hasty whisper that brought 
a look of grave surprise on his cousin’s face, 
who nodded —— But, before he 
strode away, Airlie paused, and, laying his 
hand gently on Bino’s wild dark head, asked— 

‘“* Which way do you and your sister go home, 
my little man?” 

**Up that hill to the cross-roads,” said Bert- 
rand promptly; and Ronald took the direction 
to which the child’s short fore-finger pointed. 

Presently the old man recovered himself, and 
tried to raise his head, which the girl had been 
supporting in hef lap, 

“What Hafipened? Merlin—eh—threw me? 
I remember,” he muttered. His words came in 
a curt, quick tone, as of one used to command, 
and who sought no sympathy from others ; then 
his gaze, seeming still confused, wandered over 
the faces bending towards him in a ring. 

Suddenly, as he saw Guelda fully, a change 
as of horror and great surprise came over his 
face. A hasty cry, strangely impressing all 
hearers, burst from his ashen lips, 

*You—you! Great heavens, girl, who are 
you?” 

As he spoke, Lord Loudon struggled to rise 
and confront the young girl, but would have fail- 
ed in his weakness had not Islay and the groom 
supported him on either side. Once on his feet, 
he still stared at Guelda as if he saw a ghost, 
and his face worked despite himself—for he 
had no strength left, after his fall—as he 
watched her. 

‘*Can’t you speak?” he demanded, with harsh 
querulousness, ‘‘ Tell me your name—do you 
hear? I desire to know it.’ 

The blood flamed up in Guelda’s cheeks at 
the overbearing tone of command in the last 
words; she struggled for a moment or two 
against anger at the ingratitude she thought 
dealt her. Then she threw up her head un- 
consciously with pride equal to his own, mak- 
ing a beautiful picture. 

‘*My name cannot matter to you, sir. AsI 
have done all that is needed here, I will wish 
you good evening and a safe journey home. 
Come, Bino!” 

The great basket of flowers stood disregarded 
on the blue-bell bank, Guelda hurriedly caught 
it up like a feather-weight in her flush of hurt 
feeling, and, belning herself by resting it ona 
tree-trunk, got the burden on her head before 
the groom, who came forward, could help her. 
As she did so, Islay was eagerly explaining the 
late situation to Lord Loudon. 

* You owe your life to that girl, sir. She 
risked her own in stopping your horse. It was 
a sight I shall never forget while I live—the 
most splendidly plucky act a woman could 


His bewildered hearer asked a question or 
two, stil! briefly, but now with high-bred 
urbanity, having partly recovered from his 
emotion, and rgcognizing his equal by Islay’s 
manner, although surprised at meeting a 
gentleman in the forest loneliness, so far out 
of the beaten track of tourists or rare straying 
artists. Then Lord Loudon made a few steps 
towards Guelda with evident difficulty. 

Pray stay—don’t go fora minute yet, I beg 
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of you!” he said, arresting the girl’s progress, 
who was just mor away, holding her little 

ill you not come back 
here? I am an old man and shaken, as you 
So saying he 
hen he 


brother’s hand. 


see, or I would go to you!” 
bowed with old-fashioned courtesy. 
sat down heavily on a tree-stump near. 


At the changed tone of courtesy the peasant- 
girl nesitated, then came slowly and stood be- 
fore the old lord. She was like one of Gains- 
borough’s masterpieces suddenly made alive, 
as she stood there, upright as a dart, so slim 
and graceful, carrying the great blue flower- 
load on her sunny head with ease, while her 
brown eyes and face with its milk-white and 
rosy complexion, which, though sunburnt a 
little, was still so marvellously lovely, looked 


straightforward in simple frankness, 


asked quietly. 


a mere trifle besides, for a new frock—eh ?” 


—— retre 
while her face crimsoned, 


much, but I could not accept any.” 


** Would you risk your life, then, without re- 
ward, for a stranger?’ asked the old man, 


watching her keenly. 


The girl's short upper lip curled in pride; she 
held up her head with as stately an air as 
reat market-basket of blue-bells 


though the 
it bore was the coronet of a duchess. 


‘* Yes—for any living being who was in dis- 
tress that I could help. I would do it as much 
for old Eli, the Mitcheldean carrier, as for you, 


sir. What money could be worth a life?” 
“What indeed?” 
who was still intently studying her face. 


** But Guelda,” whispered little Bino audibly, 
looking up at his sister in innocent pleading 
remonstrance, ‘‘ why don’t you take the money 
—ten yen i am sure I saw neariy—for you 


know it would pay the rent, and then you need 
not cry next time that——” 


She hushed the child by hastil ~— as 
had ha 


started forward, his white brows meeting in a 
frown as he demanded, in curiously tremulous 


hand on his lips; but Lord Loudon 


accents— 


**Guelda—Guelda? What is your other name, 


girl?” 


‘*My name is Guelda Seaton,” answered the 
girl, with frank calmness, surprised at the 
sudden pallor on her questioner’s face, who 


seemed almost beside himself with some violent 
secret emotion, whether of anger or amaze- 
ment she could no: tell. 

‘**And your father—who is—who was he, do 
you say? Tell me the truth.” 

‘*My father wasa sailor—Lieutenant Bertrand 
Seaton; but he was drowned in a shipwreck 
eight years ago. What need that matter to 
you, sir?” said Guelda sadly. 

“TI thought as much,” hoarsely muttered 
Lord Loudon. ‘‘And your mother—she is an 
Italian, I can guess by that little brother of 
yours, who looks as if he ought to be dragging 
about a monkey with an organ-grinder. ow 
did she come here—to the Forest of Dean—eh?” 

‘“*She was an Italian, as you say; and she 
came to this country to learn something ot my 
father’s family. if possible—or so I believe,” 
was the girl’s slow, dignified reply ; ‘‘ but that 
was long ago, just when my little brother was 
born ; and she died herself and left us alone.” 

It was a simply pathetic explanation, followed 
by afew moments of silence. Islay, though he 
could not understand the matter, guessed that 
here was some mystery much deeper than mere 
carson as was revealed by the old man’s 
looks. The groom, whose well-trained manners 
and whose mouth, close as those of stablemen 
are generally, yet betrayed now a glimmerin 
of astonished intelligence, and Guelda herself, 
who did not see why, after risking her life, she 
should now be thus peremptorily delayed and 
ordered to ‘‘tell the truth”—a command that 
somewhat rankled in her candid mind—both 
stared. 

‘Your brother,” went on Lord Loudon with 
difficulty, trying to moisten his dry lips as he 
spoke—‘‘that outlandish name—it is not his 
right one—eh? What is he called ?” 

** Bertrand, after our father. I used to call 
him ‘Bino’ as a baby, because our old nurse 
called him the baby—baimbino; that is all. 
Now, sir, we shall be very late getting home, 
and I am afraid of missing the carrier who 
offered us a lift. 5 I wish you good evening?” 

‘*Stay—one word! Where do you live?” 

Guelda named a hamlet in the forest, near 
where the had curves with fretted silvery 
—* in its loveliest loops low under wooded 
cliffs. 

‘*And what do you do? Who supports you?” 

The girl smiled with a sort of amused wonder, 
thinking in her own mind, did he suppose then 
they were fed by ravens, like the prophet in the 
desert ? 

“*T support myself, thank you, sir—and him” 
—glanciug at Bino. 

“What kind of work?” went on her tormen- 
tor, who looked too pale and weak—being an 
old and very frail man—for much more conver- 
sation ; but, before putting the last question, 
he briefly desired his groom to go to the horses, 
which were fastened to a tree a little way off. 

‘“T work in the dairy of a farmer near us— 
that and other things,” said Guelda, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, sir,” And, once more taking her little 
brother by the hand, the young girl departed. 

As her slight figure moved out of sight 
amung the big, branching greenwood trees, the 
great basket poised so steadily on her head and 
the little lad trotting at her side, Lord Loudon 
watched her with a ——— expression till both 
disappeared. Then his head sank upon his 
breast, his hitherto upright figure became 
bowed, and his hands dropped upon his knees 
in an attitude of the most utter dejection. 

Islay felt slightly alarmed, yet for some 
minutes did not like to speak. Lord Loudon 
seemed to be so sfiaken in mind and in body 
that he had apparé‘tly forgotten the stranger's 
presence, 

But, when the groom led up the horses, hav- 
ing changed his master’s saddle from Merlin to 
the sober brown hack he himself had ridden, 
the old man looked up aroused. Seeing Islay 
still at hand, he collected his senses and for- 
mally thanked him for his kind attention. 

“You are not going to ride back to Sheen 
Abbey, I hope, Lord Loudon ?” said Islay. 

‘“‘That is my intention, sir. What a man 
tries he generally has power to do,” was the 
stiff reply. ‘‘ May I ask your name, as you 
seem to have learned mine?” 

Islay, with a pleasant smile, gratified his re- 
quest. 

**Indeed!” The elder man rose with a cour- 
teous air and surprise, though he seemed still 
hardly to know what he was saying. ‘‘I knew 
your mother. This is a pleasure; and, al- 
though I lead the life of a recluse at Sheen, 
still, if you care to ride over and visit a lonely 
old man, I shall be most happy to see you.” 

Islay thanked him with courtesy, but ex- 
plained that he was merely spending a few 
days at a hunting-box he owned some miles 
away, one he had seldom visited hitherto. 
After sa ing farewell, he started to overtake 
Ronald Airlie. 

As Islay came up with his cousin, both men 
saw Lord Loudon riding slowly with drooping 
head and stooped figure, as if stiff and sore of 
body, down a diverging forest-road, followed 
by his groom. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Of Course He Is. 


A writer in a recent magazine argues at 
considerable length to prove that a policeman 
is not a useful and busy member of society. 
We think that a rsual of the following 
hitherto unpublished extracts from the diar 
of a New York policeman, dated September 
will show that the author is mistaken : 

A.M.—Digested my breakfast by walkin 
and then counted bricks io the end of a bric 
block, Got tired and will count the rest some 
other time, if I don’t forget it. Kept my eye 
on a bar-tender whe was selling liquor in sales 





‘**What do you want with me, sir?” she 
“*To offer you an old man’s thanks,” said 
Lord Loudon, holding out his hand to the half- 
unwilling girl, ‘‘and to ask your acceptance of 


’ Seeing the a of gold pieces, Guelda 
da step or two backwards, 


“IT cannot take money. I thank you very 


murmured the old lord, 





















tion of the law. Didn’t have any money with 
me and had to “hang it up.” 

Discovered two (2) nuisances, one of which I 
decided did not exist. (I may be wrong.) Shot. 
a dog by taking aim a: a citizen, and lost my 
club. Tried to = a campaign club to replace: 
the lost one, but the owner wouldn't sell. 

P.M.—Told by a man all out of breath that 
there had been a bank robbery in the next 
street. Ran around there to see if they had. 
left any trace. Found they had left the bank. 

Arrested a little girl and a pitcher of milk. 
The latter was adulterated. 

Said ‘‘Smell” when a man ssked me where 
the Fresh Air Fund was. Applied to be pro- 
moted as a roundsman, and went home to bed. 

N.B.—Am more and more ‘ every day 
that I am a policeman, because I have so many 
chances to help my fellow-creatures. 





His Departure Delayed. 


‘* Hello, Brown, when did you get back from 
the other side?” : 
* Yesterday.” 
ne thought you were expected a month ago?”” 
“I was.” : 
* You must have been stuck on Europe.” 
‘*No, Smith, I wasn’t stuck on Europe, I was 
stuck in Europe.” 





A New Labor Combination. 





O’Toole—I see ye are workin’, McGuire ! 

McGuire—I’m drawin’ the pay av two min on 
the dock ; but divil a bit of wor-r-ruk hev I to 
do. Come down an’ see me! 





yi'GH 4 

McGuire— You see, O'Toole, the horse does 
all the wor-r-ruk !— Puck. 
Cheap as Dirt. 


““'You fellows charge a very high price for 
pulling teeth,” said a real estate dealer to a 
dentist. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know about that, was the con- 
fident reply, ‘‘ we only charge a dollar an acher.”” 


Hatters and Tailors 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


““MILLER’S” NEW YORK HATS 











Our Tailoring Department will be open 
for business on MONDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


We wiil show only the very newest goods- 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


J. Pittman & Co. 


113 King Street West, Torontc 


G. W. TIGKELL & C0 


FURNITURE 


FALL STOCK NOW COMPLETE 





SPROIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED TO OUR 


Upholstered Goods Department 


IN WHICH WE ARB SHOWING A SPLENDID STOCK. 





FURNITURE FOR BEDROOM, DINING~ 
ROOM AND HALL. 





JUST IN 


A New Lot of American Rattan Goods 


LATEST DESIGNS 





G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 KING STREET WEST 
MBARLY OPPOSIT® ROSSIN HOUSE, FEW DOORS Rast. 
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WITCH 


Or, THE SECRET 


HAZEL: 


OF THE LOCKET. 


By MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON, 
Author of “Geoffrey's Victory,” ‘ Brownie’s Triumph,” “The Forsaken Bride,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MORTON'S ESTIMATE OF HELENA 


STEWART. 


They spent an hour or more looking about 
the pretty island, and then they sat down 
beneath the shade of a great tree to discuss the 
contents of the lunch basket, to which Mr. 
Harwood contributed by bringing forth, from 
some mysterious corner of his boat, a bag of 
delicious fruit. 

* This is just the jolliest kind of a picnic,” 
Belle affirmed, as she set her white teeth into 
a luscious peach, ** There are just enough of 
us—I detest large parties.” 

**Do you? Why?” inquired Charles Har- 
wood, growing more and more interested in 
this frank girl. 

‘*Oh, because if there is rowing, or dancing, 
or bowling, a certain set have all the fun, and 
a certain other set, of which I am always sure 
to be one, are set aside as of no account and 
left to themselves.” 

Both Hazel and Mr. Harwood indulged in a 
hearty laugh at this rather doubtful estimate 
of picnics, 

* Do you like them ?” Belle demanded ; ‘‘ men 
generally think such things stupid.” 

“That depends somewhat upon the com- 
pany,” he replied, ‘although I have had some 
very good times at rustic parties, I am bound 
to confess.” 

“Well, you just wait until Helena comes, 
There'll be gay goings on then, and you can 
have your fill of picnics or anything else. The 
duchess’ party is coming next week, and 
mamma is making great plans. Do you know 
Lord Nelson Hartwell?” the young girl asked. 

*Oh, yes; well. We were at Oxford to- 
gether,” replied the young man. 

‘**Do you? Isn’t he splendid? I think he is 
the nicest young gentleman I ever knew,” 
Belle asserted, thinking only of her kind friend 
and the luscious fruit she was disposing of at 
that moment. 

“Lord Nelson is fortunate in having secured 
so ardent an admirer,” said Mr. 
smiling, ‘‘but I agree with you, Miss Belle; he 
is a fin-, anoble young man.” 

* There is a young doctor, too, at Kingston 
who, I think, is almost as nice as his lordship,” 
Belle rattled on. ‘‘ He was sent for to attend 
Helena until Sir Henry should arrive, and they 
all say that he saved her life. He is very hand- 
some, and I have an idea that he is very smart, 
tov.” 

**So have I; my father was very much pleased 


PERCY 


with him,” returned the young man. His name | 


is Morton, isn’t it?” 

*““Yes; Dr. Percy Morton. Percy is a very 
nice name for a young man, don’t you think so, 
Hazel?” 


Hazel’s face had grown suddenly scarlet at | 


the first mention of the young doctor at Kiug- 
ston, for she knew instantly whom Belle meant, 
although this was the first that she had heard 
of Percy being summoned to Osterly Park to 


attend Helena Stewart, for to her he seldom | 


mentioned anything connected with his prac- 
tice. She was so startled by Belle’s question 
that the color fled from her face, while the tart 
that she was eating dropped from her trem- 
bling fingers and rolled to the ground. 


‘That was too bad, Miss Gay,” said Mr. Har- 
‘wood, who had noticed her confusion without | 


appearing to do so, *‘ but, fortunately, the loss 
can be made up to 


another,” and he passed the basket to her. 


“I thank you,” she said, taking one, not be- | 


cause she wanted it, but to conceal her agita- 
tion. 

‘“*Is your admiration for Nelson Hartwell as 
hearty as that of your friend?” the young man 
asked, to save her the necessity of replying to 
Belle’s question. 

‘*T admire what I have heard of him, but I 
am not qualified to judge personally, since I 
have never met him,” Hazel replied. 

**Ah! have you never been in Kingston?” 
inquired Mr. Harwood, thinking that perhaps 
he had, after all, been mistaken in associating 
her confusion with the young physician there, 
and feeling relieved at the thought. 

‘“*No, [have not; neither have I seen much 
of high life,” she said, !ooking up and meeting 
his eye steadily, and determined not to occu y 
a false position. ‘‘I have been in school for 


many years, having only graduated last month, | 
not see | 


while, as a governess, I shall probabl 
much of it in the future, except at a distance.” 

Charles Harwood's eyes lighted with adnira- 
tion for the girl who would make this frank 


confession; but Belle was considerably exer- | 


cised over it. 

‘* Now, Hazel, I don’t see why you need tell 
Mr. Harwood that you are a governess,” she 
said, regretfully. 

‘*But it is the truth, dear,” Hazel returned, 
gently, ‘‘you were very kind to introduce me 
as your friend, and I know that you regard me 
as such ; at the same time I did not feel that it 
would be quite candid to even tacitly allow a 
false impression to prevail.” 


**T give you credit for being very conscien- | 


ct for 


tious, Miss Gay, and henceforth my res 

governesses will be increased fourfold,’ 
the young lawyer, with marked deference. 
** Where were you educated, allow me to ask ?” 

‘* At Madam Hawley’s select school for young 
ladies, in London.” 

* Ah! that is a fine institution, I am told, 
and you have done well to complete the course 
so early.” 

He began to think the young lady must be 
very clever, as well as beautiful and noble- 
minded. 

The conversation thus drifted away from 
Percy and he was not mentioned again, and 
though Hazel would have been glad to know 
more about Helena Stewart’s illness in con- 
nection with which ne had proved himself so 
skilful, yet she could not bring herself to in- 
quire about him. 

When their appetites were appeased, Hazel 
said she thought they ought to return to Cres- 


cent Villa, lest Mrs. Stewart should become | 


alarmed at their long absence, especially as, 
with the aid of a glass, she would be able to see 
their empty boat, and thus be led to imagine 
that something had happened to them. 

Mr. Eareout said he only awaited their com- 
mands and rising, led the way to his boat, 
Half an hour later they were safely landed at 
the foot of their own grounds, while he prom- 
ised to see that their boat was returned as soon 
as the tide would permit. 

**Don’t tell mamma,” Belle pleaded, as they 
drew near the house, ‘she'll imagine we've 
been in mischief, and will not allow us to again 
go out alone.” 

Hazel turned and looked full into the young 
girl’s eyes. 


“My dear Belle, I hope that you will tell her | 


at once yourself,” she said, quietly. 

‘Indeed, I shall not; I’ve learned wisdom 
from experience. I’ve had too many good 
times stopped by trying to be conscientious,” 
Belle retorted, with considerable feeling. 

‘Then I shall have to.” said Hazel, gravely. 

‘Don’t, there’s a dear ; we’ve done no harm, 


Mr. Harwood will bring the boat back, and no | 


one need ever know anything about it,” the 
girl peeenes. 

** Belle, as long as I remain with you, I shall 
never deceive your mother in the slightest par- 
ticular. I, too, think we have done nothing 
wrong, but we have made the acquaintance of 
this stranger, and I shall tell Mrs. Stewart 
about it if youdo not. You know that it isthe 
right thing to do, and that you would cease to 
respect me, as I should cease to respect myself, 
if I should be guilty of any deception.” 

**Of what and who are you epeaking, Miss 
Gay?” inquired the cool, high-bred voice of 
Mrs, Stewart at this juncture. 


arwood, | 


ou; help yourself to} 


said | 


She had been sitting in a low chair behind 
one of the massive pillars of the porch, and 
neither of the -_ had seen her, while she had 
heard the whole of their conversation. 

Belle flushed scarlet, then she turned and 
bounded up the steps, all that was noblest in 
_— by Hazel’s brave stand for the 

She threw herself upon her knees by her 
mother’s side and poured forth the whole story 
in her eager, outspoken way, while Hazel stood 
quietly by listening, and smiling now and then 
egy a oe = svely deacriptions, while 

. Stewar anced searchir 
So ake athens g igly from one face 

When her daughter concluded she made two 
or three pertinent inquiries; then, appearing 
satistied, she dismissed them, saying it was all 
right since they knew who the gentleman was; 
still, she would have preferred them to come 
directly home instead of going to the island 
after their accident. 

_ She kissed Belle as she arose from her kneel- 
ing posture. 

= am glad that you have told me, dear,” she 
said. ‘Do not ever deceive your mother 
Belle.” ' 

She bent an appreciative smile upon Hazel, 
while her conscience smote her keenly for 
neglected duty—that she had left her child till 
this late day to learn lessons of truthfulness 
and honor from her fair young governess, She 
believed that she had found a treasure in Hazel 
Gay, and her respect for her was increased ten- 
fold by what she had overheard that morning. 

It was a great pity that she did not allow it 
to influence her ditferently when, later on, a 

dark cloud settled down upon Hazel and threat- 
ened to ruin her every prospect in life. 


Tbe Duchess of Jersey was all ready for her 
summer flitting to Brighton; but before her 
departure she had arranged to give a brilliant 
lawn party in honor of her young guest, Miss 
Helena Stewart. 

Everything that wealth and taste could do 
had been done to make it the most recherche 
affair of the season, and Helena, on the evening 
in question, was radiantly lovely in white tulle, 
garnished with maiden-hair ferns, while costly 
pearls shone upon her milk white neck and 
| arms and in the rich masses of golden hair. 

_ Dr. Morton had been favored with an invita- 
tion, and, thinking that it might prove a favor- 
able oe to give Miss Stewart the ring 
| and glove which he had found in the Rhodo- 
| dendron Walk, he decided to accept it. 
| He found the park brilliantly lighted and 
| decorated ; the house, also, was ablaze with 
| light, and filled with the perfume of lovely 

flowers, which were scattered with lavish pro- 
| fusion on every hand. 

Miss Stewart was standing beside her grace, 

as he entered the elegant drawing-room, and 
he owned to himself that he had never seena 
handsomer or more regal looking woman. 
__ He had met her two or three times since her 
illness, and she had always greeted him with 
| great cordiality, and left behind her a delight- 
ful impression of her beauty and grace and 
culture; but he had never seen her in full dress 
before, and now she seemed almost dazzling. 

She received him with marked pleasure, and 
as the march to the pavilion, which had been 
erected for dancing, was just forming, she al- 
lowed him to act as her escort, and led the 
dance with him. 


She was wonderfully graceful on the floor, 
but, better than this, she was a charming com- 
panion between the figures, and Percy was 
well nigh fascinated with her fluency in con- 
| versation, her keen-edged wit and repartee. 

Twice afterward he danced with her, and 
| when his last figure with her was concluded 
she asked him if he would not like to stroll 
about for a while and look at the various de- 
signs in decoration that were scattered about 
the grounds. 

He assented, feeling far more pleasure at the 
request than he dared to betray, and they 
— about for some time in the beautiful 
park. 

They came at length into the Rhododendron 
Walk, which evidently affected Helena un- 
pleasantly when she realized where she was. 


‘* This is where I had that unfortunate faint- 
ing turn,” she remarked, with a slight shiver, 
while she shot a swift, apprehensive glance 
around, as if she was fearful of being startled 
in some way, and which Percy was quick to 
notice. 

‘*T know it,” he remarked, quietly. 

She started. 

‘“Have you ever been here before, Dr. Mor- 
| ton?” she asked, giving him a searching look. 

_ “Yes, Icame here that morning after leav- 
ing you.” 

‘“* What for?” was the breathless query. 
| ‘*To look at the rhododendrons. The gar- 
| denec told me that her grace had some fine 
specimens and invited me to take a look at 
them.” 

a 
| ‘There wasa word of relief in the simple 
interjection, that told Percy a great deal. 
| *‘* This was about where you fell, I believe,” 
he said, stopping at a turn in the path. 

‘“*How do you know?” Helena asked, sur- 
prised, and he felt the hand that rested on his 
| arm tremble slightly. 
| **] imagined so from certain indications.” 

** What indications?” 

** Wel, the gravel all about here seemed to 
have been disturbed ; flowers were broken from 
the shrubs and trampled and crushed upon the 
| walk ; besides——” 

‘*Besides what?” imperatively, as he hesi- 
tated. 

‘* Near here, lying just under the shadow of 
this shrub on our right, I found—this.” 

As he coacluded, he drew from a pocket of his 
vest the ring which he had discovered in the 
lost glove on that eventful morning. 

For a moment there was a death-like hush, 
during which Helena Stewart’s eyes were fas- 
tened on that circlet of gold set with the oes 
|and beautifully-carved cameo, while a thrill 
like an electric shock vibrated throughout her 
frame. 
| The next she looked calmly up into her com- 
| panion’s face with a lovely smile. 

** Did you really find that here?” she asked. 

** Yes.” 

** Well—but—-what could that circumstance 
have to do with proving to you that this was 
| the spot where I fell?” she asked, with a 
| puzzled air that would have done credit toa 
| finished actress. 

But for that startled thrill, which Percy, 
always keenly alive to every change in the 
| human system, had not failed to perceive, he 
would have been entirely deceived and almost 
tempted to believe that the two circumstances 
| could have had no connection with each other. 

He did not reply to her question, but said : 

‘I found this also—the ring was inside one 
of the fingers, and must have been drawn off 
at the same time with the glove;” and he held 
| it up before her. 
| **Ah! a gentleman’s glove! How—very— 
| queer! Oh, I understand now, I think,” she 

went on, with a light laugh, in which, to the 
| physician’s practical ear, there was a touch of 
| nervousness; “you im ined that some one 
| came here and frightened me, then ran away, 
| losing the glove in his flight.” 
| “Yes, that was my theory,” he admitted, 
looking her steadfastly in the eye. 

‘* A very natural one, too, I can now see,” she 

| said, blandly, ‘‘and it accounts to me for what 
seemed the strange advice which you gave me 

during your second visit, ‘never to allow my- 

self to shocked or frightened again.’ But 

that is a very handsome ring, is it not? Some 








| 
| 
} 
| 
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visitor must have dropped it while viewing the 


rhododendrons.” 

‘It is a very valuable ring I should judge, 
and possibly the owner may yet be found, since 
it is marked,” Percy replied, wondering at her 
remarkable self- ession. 

‘‘Is it? Pray let me look at,” said Helena. 

She took it from him—her fingers, as they 
touched his for an instant, were like ice—and 
approaching nearer one of the lanterns that 
were strung along the walk, she appeared to 
examine it closely. 

‘““H. S. to C. O.,” she read aloud, with a mus- 
ing air, and but for the deadly paleness of her 
lips Percy would never have imagined that 
she had ever seen or heard of those initials be- 
fore. 

‘* What a pity for anyone to lose anything so 
choice,” she added, as she returned the ring to 
him. ‘‘Have you looked for any mark upon 
the glove to identify the owner?” 

**There is no mark upon it anywhere save 
the number,” Percy replied. 

*“ Perhaps,” Helena suggested, reflectively, 
‘*it would be well to hand the glove and ring to 
her grace, in case inquiry should be made re- 
garding them ; she may know some one whose 
name would be suzgested by those initials, or, 
if you like, I will give them to her,” she con- 
cluded, as if that were an after thought. 

‘“*Thank you,” he replied, briefly, and laid 
both glove and ring upon her palm, feeling vary 
sure that the duchess would never see either; 
while as he conducted her back to the pavilion 
his heart was filled with pity not unmingled 

with disgust, for one who though outwardly so 
fair was at heart so false and deceitful. 

Percy Morton alone, out of all her admirers, 
had read Helena Stewart’s character aright. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HAZEL MAKES HER DEBUT AMONG FASHION- 
ABLE PEOPLE, 


On the day following the brilliant lawn party 
at Osterly, the duchess and her household went 
to Brighton, and Helena returned to her 
mother ; but, as before mentioned, the grounds 
of the two places adjoined, and thus the 
families saw almost as much of each other as 
heretofore. 

Lord Nelson Hartwell admired Helena ex- 
ceedingly ; he thought her the most beautifal 
girl he had ever seen, and when in her presence 
she charmed him, as she did every one else. 
Still, there were times, when he was alone, 
when he told himself that he feared she would 
not meet all the wants of his nature asa life- 
long companion, and he hesitated about speak- 
ing words which would bind him to her, even 
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though he knew that it was the united wish 
of his grandmother, the duchess, and Mrs, 
S*ewart, that they should marry. 

* You will never tind a more beautiful or 
accomplished woman, go the world over,” her 
grace had said to him many times. ‘I am 
getting old, my boy, and so is his grace, and it 
is the desire of my heart to see you well set- 
tled in life before I leave it.” 

But Lord Nelson's reply was always: 

‘** Wait; I am not quite ready. Helena is 
very sweet and beauiful, I admit; but some- 
thing holds me back.” 

“It is only your own diftidence, Nelson. | 
‘ Faint heart never won fair lady,’ you know,” | 
her grace would retort playfully, and then let 
the matter rest for a time. 

A day or two after their arrival at Brighton 
the duchess called to take Mrs. Stewart and 
Helena for a drive—‘* to show them the lions of 
the place,” she said. Lord Nelson accompanied 
them, and as he assisted Helena to enter the 
carriage, she was so bright and handsome, and | 
greeted him so charmingly, he told himself 
that he believed he could do no better than to 
profit by his grandmother’s advice, after all. 

During their drive they suddenly came face 
to face with a party of three, a gentleman and 
two ladies, when the duchess started, an ex- 
clamation of surprise and pleasure escaped her, 
and she greeted the occupants of the other 
carriage with evidences of delight such as she 
seldom manifested in the presence of any one. 

‘* What a beautiful girl!” said Mrs. Stewart, 
as her eyes rested upon the face of the younger 
of the two ladies. 

** Yes, Marie Earlescourt is a lovely girl, and 
her mother is a lovelier woman. Did you notice 
her?”’ asked the duchess, her fair old face all 
aglow from the pleasure of the meeting. 

*“*No; my attention was wholly engrossed by 
the young lady,” replied Mrs, Stewart. 

‘*T am sorry ; but you will soon have an opor- 
tunity to meet her, nodoubt. By the way, my 
friend, Mrs. Earlescourt, is one of your own 
countrywomen.” 

‘“*Indeed !| From what portion of the United 
States is she?” 

**From Chicago, in the State of Illinois, I be- 
lieve,” replied the duchess, ‘‘ She was visiting 
abroad a good many years ago— before her first 
husband’s death~ and Mr. Earlescourt fell in 
love with her at thet time. Her husband was 
lost while on his way to meet her here in Eng- 
land. She was very popular in society—as 
much se as our Helena here, and had a great 
many admirers. Two years after her return to 
America, a heart-broken widow, Mr. Earles- 
court followed her and brought her back with 
him as his wife.” 

‘Quite a romantic story,” remarked Mrs. 
Stewart. ‘Is that young girl all thechild they 
have?” 

**No; they have two sons, and I am told that 
Marie is only their child by adoption, although 
the whole family just idolize her. She is not 
yet really out; she is to be presented at court 
next season. I wonder where they are <stop- 
ping, Nelson?” continued her grace, turning 
to her grandson. 
and I will try to induce them to come to us for 
a little visit.” 

* With pleasure,” the young man replied, 
with animation, as he turned to bestow an- 
other look upon the occupants of the vanishing 
carriage, and Mrs. Stewart glanced anxiously 
from him to Helena. 

She had set her heart upon having her 
daughter become the future Duchess of Jersey, | 
therefore it would be a terrible disappointment 
to her if he should transfer his affections to any 
one else, and Helena thus lose the proud posi- 
tion which his wife would occupy in the future. 

Helena herself was somewhat disturbed by 
what had just occurred. She had never yet 
really settled in her own mind the question 
whether she should marry the young lord or 
not. Since she had seen Percy Morton she had 
become conscious that he wa. the only person 
in the world whom she could ever love better 
than she loved herself. If she could win him 
she knew that no coronet in the kingdom 
would have any attraction for her; if she could 
not—then, perhaps, the next best thing that 
she could do for herself would be to secure the 
heir apparent to Osterly. 

She had always held him at a certain dis- 
tance—she did not wish to bring matters to a 
crisis until she had tested, still further, her 
power over Percy Morton ; still, remarking his 
admiring glance at Marie Earlescourt, and see- 
ing her grace’s evident affection for the young 
lady’s mother, she began to think that it might 
not be pleasant to have his allegiance to her 
transferred to another, at least not at present. 

Lord Nelson learned that afternoon that the 
Hon. William Earlescourt and his family 
were sojourning at one of the fine hotels of 
Brighton, where they intended remaining until 
they could secure a furnished house. Her grace 
went to call upon them immediately, and gave 
them an urgent invitation to come to her until 
they were suited for the season. 

The invitation was accepted as cordially as it 
was given, and two days later found the family 
delightfully located in an elegant suite of rooms 
in the duchess’ beautiful and spacious villa. 


(To be Continued, ) 








Ladies’ Restaurants. 


It is becoming more nopaler every year for 
ladies to lunch at cafes. Thomas’ English Chop 
House is the favorite place in Toronto and is 
largely patronized ladies and theatre 
parties. It is strictly first-class; ladies’ en- 
trance, reception and dressing rooms. 


* You must ascertain for me, | 





Here Again. 

Now comes the season when the sad-eyed 
poet wrap: himself in his ulster, puts on his 
overshoes to keep his feet warm, dons his bat- 
tered seal skin cap, and sits down to write a 
poem on the ringing of the sleighbells on the 
crisp air, the crunch of the runners through the 
snow. 





Mons. TRANCLE«-ARMAND 


YY Laties’ Fashionable Hair-dresser 
and Perfumer, of Paris (France), 
407 Yonge Street, 407, Teronto, 
desires to inform the ladies of 
this city that through hie many 
years’ experience in the prin- 
cipal cities sand houses of 
Europe as Ladies’ Hair-dresser 
and Perfumer, ex-Professor of 
the Schcol of Art in Hair- 
dressing of Paris and London, 
is able to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in Hair-dressing for Balls, 
Soirees, Theaters, Weddings, 
~ etc. Powdered and Historical 
“2 Hair-dressing. Ladies’ Hair- 
a. cutting, Singeing and Sham- 
y= pooing Department. Ladies 
\ waited upon at their own resi- 
\ dence. Ail styles of Hair Goods, 
3 3. Fringes, Waves, Switches, Wigs, 
« on hand or made to order on 
+ caxy JU) shortest notice, best quality 
mo AN \~ - , and best finish guaranteed. 


ARMAND'S HAIR STORE, 
4C7 Yonge St., close to Y. M. C. A. Building. Toronto. 

















DIAMOND RINGS 


Newest Designs and Best Stones 


at Bottom Prices 
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MORSE SOAP CO. 
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Nupertluous 


> Dor*nwend's Perfect Sy«tem of Elec- 
a trolysis Not the SI ghtest Pain 
Felt in the Treaime t 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


How He Got Out of It. 








Forty Years or Younger. 


be ’ M. Ernest Renan, the celebrated French lit- 
¥ terateur, in a recent address in Paris, expressed 
himself as follows: “‘In my opinion France 

will perish in a literary sense because of her 

oung writers. It is impossible to write well 

helers the age of 40.” M. Renan is a better 

judge of the condition of letters in his own 

» country than any one on this side of the 
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OTTAWA, 


Lord Stanley gave his first dinner party here 
jast Saturday evening. The guests were Sir 
John and Lady Macdonald, Sir John and Lady 
‘Thompson, Hon. Charles and Mrs. Tupper, 
Chief Justice Sir Wm. Ritchie, Lady Ritchie 
and Miss Ritchie. 

The occupants of Government House are 
entering heartily into Ottawa life. His Excel- 
lency, Lady Stanley, Capt. and Mrs. Colville, 
Capt. MacMahon, Hon. Arthur Stanley and 
Miss Lister were present at the At Home given 
by the Ottawa Lawn Tennis Club on Monday 
afternoon. The weather was charming, and 
many very pleasant people enjoyed a delightful 
afternoon. The ladies showed some handsome 
fall costumes, and the Capital may weil be proud 
not only of its maids but also of its matrons. 
The Governor General and suite were received 
at the gate on their arrival by Lieut.-Cols. 
Bacon and Irwin. Among the ladies observed 
at the Club House were Mrs. McLeod Stewart, 
Miss Geraldine Stewart, Mrs. W. H. Rowley, 
Miss Richardson, Mrs. and Miss Wise, Miss 
Torrance, Miss Mackay, Miss Moylan, Mrs. and 
Miss Powell, Mrs. Sydne Smith, Mrs. Bacon 
and Miss Bacon, Mrs. S. L. Shannon, Mrs. W. 
E. Hodgins, Mrs. W. A. Allan, Mrs. A. Gil- 
mour, Mrs. J. Irwin, Miss Schreiber, Miss 
Smith, Miss Laura Smith, Mrs. Crombie, Mrs. 
J. A. Clayton, Miss Gordon, Mrs. J. J. Bogart. 
Miss Bogart, Mrs. Kingsford, Mrs. Heron, Miss 
Frazer of Toronto, Miss Scott, Mrs. Powell, 
Miss Moylan, Mrs. Nash, Mrs. J. McPherson, 
Miss Clark, Mrs. R. Sinclair, Miss McClymont, 
Mrs. Tache, Miss Taschereau, Mrs. C. Magee, 
Miss Magee, Miss O’Meara, Lady Ritchie, Miss 
Ritchie, Miss Gisborne, Miss Selwyn, Miss 
Miall, Misses Thistle, Miss Armstrong. 

There have been quite a number of notable 
marriages in Ottawa recently, and rumor has 
it that more are to come. On Wednesday 
moraing Miss Olivia Armstrong, daughter of 
the late Rev. J. G. Armstrong and a niece of 
Bishop Lewis, was married to Mr. David 
Keeley of the Public Works Department. Her 
uncle and the Archdeacon of Ottawa, assisted 
by Rev. W. J. Mucleston, performed the cere- 
mony. Miss Kate Pinbey was bridesmaid, and 
Mr. Robt. Keeley, the groom’s brother, was 
best man. 

Another interesting marriage was that ot 
Miss Mutchmore, third daughter of Mr. A. 
Mutchmore, to Mr. H. B. Billings, a son of one 
of the oldest families in this section of Ontario, 

The visit of Miss Rose Coghlan, the actress, 
to Ottawa, which takes place next week, re- 
ceives additional interest from the fact that 
Mrs. T. Charles Watson, a citoyenne of O:tawa 
and well known throughout the Dominion for 
her elocutionary talent, is a member of her 
company. The Governor-General and Lady 
Stanley have promised to patronize Miss Cogh- 
lan's company. WATCHMAN, 


BRANTFORD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will. D. Jones returned last 
week from their wedding trip. 

Rev. G. C. Mackenzie and Mrs. Mackenzie 
were visiting friends in London last week. 

Mrs. David Waterous gives an At Home next 
Thursday afternoon. 

Mrs. A. K. Bunnell gives an At Home on 
Friday evening. 

Mrs. F. J. Wilkes gave a small reunion last 
Tuesday evening, for her niece, Miss Etta 
Wilkes of Mount Forest. 

Miss M. Greer is recovering from her recent 
illness. : 

Messrs. L. E. Blackadder, H. T. Mintz, 
Captains Walter A. Wilkes and A. E. Christie 
went to Galt last Saturday, taking their canoes 
with them intending to run the river for 
the last time this season. But unfortunately 
the water was more plentiful overhead than 
underneath, and the canoe trip resolved itself 
into a walking match as far as Paris, where, 
leaving their canoes, they drove the remainder 
of the way to town. 

Mrs. J. E. Waterous is spending a few days 
in Picton. 

Mrs. W. H. Grassett of Riverside, Cal., is 
visiting Mrs. A. Bunnell. 

Mrs. Goold’s At Home took place last Thursday 
evening, and was in every way delightful and 
successful. The rooms were artistically decor- 
ated with clematis, red berries and autumn 
leaves. A charming Japanese withdrawing- 
room, lighted with soft-colored lights, made a 
delightful retreat between the dances. The 
verandah afforded a cool and quiet promenade, 
while upstairs a card-room was provided for 
those who did not trip the light fantastic. 
Among the many handsome toilets I noticed 
those of Mrs. Lally of Lancingburg, white 
corded silk trimmed with lace and pearls and 
diamond ernaments; Mrs. Jeffry Hale, pink 
silk with train and Honiton lace; Mrs. Baldwin 
of New Orleans, white silk with train trimmed 
with lace, diamond ornaments and crimson 
roses ; Mrs. Cummings Nelles, black silk with 
train, jet trimmings and pansies; Mrs, G. H. 
Wilkes, cardinal brocade with train, cream lace 
and diamond ornaments; Mrs. Herbert Yates, 
Nile-green silk and moire antique with pink 
ostrich feathers and diamond ornaments; Mrs, 
J. E,.Waterous, black silk and moire antique 
with train, crimson flowers; Mrs. F. J. Wilkes, 
pink silk with white lace overdress; Mrs. H. 

icK. Wilson, pale pink satin and crimson bro- 
cade with pearl trimmings; Mr. L. E. Black- 
adder, pink crepe with train; Miss Ross, blue 
Madras muslin and pale pink flowers: Miss 
Kate Wilkes, cream satin and garnet plush, 
white roses and smilax; Miss Leonard, fawn 
colored silk and crimson plush; Miss Bobb of 
New Orleans, white silk and lace: Miss M. 
Nelles, pink veiling trimmed with pink plush; 
Miss Harris of Toronto, black satin and lace 
trimmed with cream ribbons; Miss Sinclair of 
Hamilton, white silk with yellow flowers and 
sash, pearl ornaments; Miss De Long, black 
satin and lace with pink plush ornamented 
with ostrich feathers; Miss 
mauve silk and brocade; Miss Marks of Bruce 
Mines, Ruddigore silk with white robes; Miss 


Etta Wilkes of Mount Forest, cream veiling | 


trimmed with lace; Miss Johnson, white silk 


and lace; Miss E. Pauline Johnson, black 
brocaded silk and lace, diamond orna- | 
ments; Miss Duncan, Bay City, white 
silk and moire antique, pearl ornaments; 


Miss Nita Nelles, cream satin and plush, with 
white roses and ferns; Miss Kirkpatrick of 
Toronto, cream silk and moire antique, trimmed 
with lace ; Miss M. Curtis, black satin and lace, 
garnet ornaments. Among the gentlemen 
eects’ from a distance were Mr. Finucane, 

ir. Herbert Morton, Mr. Kerr of Hamilton, Mr. 
Webber of Germany, Mr. Sidney Sykes of To- 
ronto. It being the evening of weekly drill, the 
officers of the Dufferin Rifles attended in uni- 
form, adding greatly to the brightness of an 
already brilliant scene. 


CHICAGO, 


And now to make mention of a few more of 
the people at one time weil known in Toronto. 
We have two old employes of the Lancashire 
Insurance Co. here, Messrs. Gordon and Shank- 
lin. Mr. Gordon was chief clerk of the office in 
Toronto and holds a similar position in the 
Chieago office. He has been living here for 
about four years and never tires of discussing 
the good old times the “boys” used to have 
‘‘over home.’ 

** Ernie” Shanklin was one of the necessities 
at a society party in Toronto a few years ago, 
and will be well remembered. His pleasant 
manner and qualities as a dancer have not 


Helen Morton, | 








forsaken him, and although still unmarried 
is as popular as ever with the fair sex. He 
still follows the insurance business, 

While speaking of insurance men, I must 
not forget to mention Mr, Percy Crocker, who 
stopped me on the street the other day, proud 
in the possession of a photograph of his first- 
born. Percy holds a good position with the 
North British and Mercantile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Taylor have been living 
here for about two vears, and have a very 
pleasant home in tise -« varbs, They appear to 
suffer no regrets through the change. 

Mr. E. R. Lincke who was with White, 
Joselyn & Co, on the road, lost no time in 
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hastening to Chicago, and had been here but 
very few days when he secured a position to 
travel for a white goods house. The only thing 
that makes a distinction between Mr. Lincke 
and the rest of his fraternity is his briar pipe, 
anybody smoking a pipe is spotted as a 
foreigner immediately. 

By the way I saw Mr. Sam Wilson on the 
street the other day, Sam traveled for James 
Brayley & Co., for some years and was after- 
wards with S. F. McKinnon & Co., he 
has several positions in prospect, but is 
not definitely settled yet. te appeared 
very much impressed with the city and 
the magnitude of the wholesale houses, 
some of the large millinery concerns being 
represented on the road by from forty to fifty 
travelers. Another Torontonian whom all the 
business people will remember is Mr. Charles 
Riley, formerly secretary of the Commercial 
Travelers’ Association. He is now residing here 
with his wife and son, Charles, jr. Charles, jr., 
holds a_good position with a large millinery 
house, Edson, Keith & Co. I will make men- 
tion of some more old friends next week. 

W. J. HETHER. 


PENETANGUISHENE, 


The beautiful memoriai church, which is 
being erected in this quaint and historic town, 
through the zeal of the resident pastor, Rev. 
Father Laboureau, his congregation and the 
generous gifts of the Canadian public, received 
substantial aid last Tuesday evening, through 
the medium of an entertainment given in Mc- 
Crosson Hall by the well-known Canadian poet 
and elocutionist. Thomas O'Hagan, M. A. of 
Toronto, and Miss K. C. Strong, a brilliant con- 
cert singer of Mount Forest, assisted by some 
of the best local talent of the town. Ex-Mayor 
Keating occupied the chair, the audience 
being composed of Rev. Fathers Laboureau, 
Nadeau (Society of Jesus), Michel and 
Yearm and the leading citizens of the town. 
The hall was crowded to the door. Mr. 
O'Hagan, the reader of the evening, was 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception in his 
recitals, being er recalled at the close 
of each number. Mr. O'Hagan’s readings were 
of a humorous, pathetic and dramatic char- 
acter, his interpretation of King Robert of 
peseong Shamus O’Brien and A Critical Situa- 
tion being especially fine—full of power, finish 
and naturalness. Miss Strong’s fine presence 
and sweetly cultivated voice at once gained 
the ear and heart ot the audience. So warmly 
was this talented young lady received that she 
had to respond to each of her numbers. Miss 
Strong has a voice of great compass, and 
added to this, a stage manner exceedingly 
pleasing. Her Three Wishes, by Pinsuti, 
and Tosti’s Good-Bye held supremacy among 
her four excellently rendered selections. 
The local talent was exceeding good, the 
choruses by the Choral Society and the school 
children being well received. A duet, Master 
and Scholar, by Mr. Gendron and Miss Strong, 
was a favorite of the evening. Wednesday 


afternoon Mr. O’Hagan and Miss Strong, at 
the courteous invitation of Mr. McCrosson, 
superintendent of the Reformatory, visited 
this institution and delighted the boys with 
MERCURY. 


recitation and song. 





AN EVENING NcvELTy—Production of the 
Atradome, King street east, Toronto. 





The management of the Cyclorama have an- 
nounced a prize of $25 for the best essay on the 
Battle of Sedan—open to all school children in 
Toronto; see circulars. Admission, Wednes- 
day and Saturday oe. is now only 25c. ; 
children, 15c. On Saturdays school children 
are admitted for 10c. 


The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb | 


Births. 


McRAE—On October 8, at Toronto, Mrs. Donald McRae— 
@ son. 

HUNTER—On October 11, at Toronto, Mrs Charles A. 
Hunter—a son, 

SUTHERLAND—On October 12, at To:onto, Mrs. D. G. 
Sutherland—a s :n, still-born 

WICKSON—On October 11, at Paris, Mrs. P. G. Wickson | 
—a son. 

COWAN—On October 13, at Toronto, Mrs. A. W. Cowan— 
a daughter. 

WILSON—On October 15, at Toronto, Mrs. Moses Wilson 
—a son, still-born. 

PRITTIE—At Toronto, Mrs. G. W. Prittie—a daughter. 

TOM&—On 0 tober 13, at Ottawa, Mrs. Frederick Toms— 
a daughter. 

BOY D—On October 13, at Berlin, Mrs. Gardiner Boyd— | 
a daughter. 

WHITTAKER—On October 15, at Toronto, Mrs W. M. 
Whittaker—a son. 

DONNELLY—On October 12, at Kingston, Mrs. J. P. 
Donnelly—a daughter. 

SNOW—On October 12, at Ottawa, Mra. A. J. Russell 
Snow—a son. 

CARSON-— On October 3, at Montreal, Mrs. John Carson— 
a daughter. 

SCOTT—On October 4, at Grande Mere, Que, Mrs. Alex. 
Scott—a daughter. 

DEWAR—On October 9, at Essex Centre, Mra. P. A 
Dewar—a fon. 

McCUAIG—On October 15, at Toronto, Mrs. R. F. Me- 
Cusig—a son. 

CLIPSHAM—On October 14, at Clarenceville, Que., Mrs. 
J. W. Clipsham—a son. 

MacARTHUR—On October 10, at Granby, Que., Mrs. | 
Archibald MacArthur—a son. | 

WOODFORD—On October 15, at Platteburg, N. Y., Mra. | 
George Woodford—a daughter. 

MOSSOP—On October 15, 
Mossop—a daughter. 

GR AH AM—On October 14, at Brampton, Mrs. E. G. Gra- | 
ham—a daughter. 
| 











at Toronto, Mre. Fred W. | 





Marriages. 

CLEGHORN—OGILVIE—On October 10, at Montreal, | 
William John Cleghorn to Harriet Isabella Ogilvie of Gren- 
ville, Que. 

KERBY—SPENCER—On October 11, at Paris, Rev. | 
George W. Kerby, B.A., of Woodstock, to Emily Spencer 
of Paris. 

McIVER—MORRISON—On Oostober 14, at Hampden, Que., 
Kenneth Mclver of Winslow, to Aunie 8S. Morrison of | 
Hampden | 

WEBBER—BUIST—On October 10, at Nottawa, Ont., 
Louis L Webber to Emma Buist of No'tawa. 

ROSE—BUSH—On October 11, at Oriliéa, R. Rose of | 
Toronto, to Annie Bush of Coldwater, Ont. 

NEFF—“cKiM—On October 11, at Parker, Arthur C. 
Neff of Toronto, to Jennie McKim. 

Mc ANENN Y¥—GRE!G— On October 10, at Toronto, Andrew 
McAnenny to Mary Adeline Greig of Toronto. | 

WH TE—WADDELL—On October 12, James White of | 
the Geological furvey of Canada, to Rachael Waddell of 
Ottawa. 


| the row, Fan?” 


GRIFFIN—POWELL—On October 12, at Kincardine, E. 
Lucretia Powell to Rev. Arthur K. Griffia, assistant minister, 
Church of Redeem+r, Toronto. 

LEWIS—COYNE—On October 10, at Mount Forest, Jessie 
Coyne to Willet Lewis of Grimsby. 

BaGNELL—EMIGH—Oa October 15, at Woodsteck, 
Richard Allen Bagnell of Silao Guanajuato, Mexico, to 
Alvira Loui e Evigh 

LYNCH—ZAPFE—On October 9, at Parkhill, Rev. F. J. 
Lynch of Sunderland, to Alice Josephine Zapfe of Parkhill. 

COOCH—ACHESON—On October 16, Alfred Coston Cooch 
to Janie Acheson. 

DUGGAN—STEVENSON—On October 13, George Herrick 
a of Toronto, te Mildred Scarth Stevenson of Mont- 
real. 

HARLICK— DIMENT—On October 9, at Oak Grove, Capt. 
J. D. Harlick of Chicago, to Rosa Annie Diment of Clarkson. 

SUTHERLAND—CLUFF—On October 16, Dr. George 
Hector Sutherland of Saginaw City, Michigan, to Sarah 
Jane Cluff of Toronto. 

WRIGHT—PETMAN—On October 17, at Toronto, James 
V. Wright to Clara Petman. 


Deaths. 


ANDERSON- On October 12, at Georgina, Ann Archi- 
bella Anderson, aged 36 years. 

HARTON—On October 12, at Toronto, James Harton, 
aged 77 years. 

LEE—On October 12, at Toronto, Agnes Caroline Lee. 

MACKENZIE—On O>tober 2, at Melbourne, P. Q , Anna- 
bella Mackenzie, aged SS years. 

MOODIE —On October 12, at Toronto, Carrie B rd Moodie. 

PATTON—Suddenly, at Toronto, on Thursday evening, 
October 11, 1888, Hon. James Patton, Q.C., LL D., Collector 
of Customs, aged 60 years 

PENFOLD—On October 12, at Folkestone, Kent, Eng., 
Susannah Penfold. 

McRAE—On October 14, at Toronto, Donald McRae. 





THOMPSON—On October 13, at Scarborough Township, 


Hannah Thompson, aged 76 years. 
: CLARK—On October 8, at Toronto, Alan Duff Clark, aged 
year. 
FILIATREAULT--On October 15, Edmee Yvonne Filia- 
treault, aged 7 months. 
SHERWOOD—On October 14, at Toronto, Frank A. Sher- 
wood, aged 2 years. 
TROUT—On October 13, at Dovercourt, Thomas Trout, 
aged 33 years. 
MAGUIRE—On Octob:r 14, at Wes‘on, Ann Maguire, 
aged 75 years. 
TERRY—On October 15, at Humber Bay, Sarah Elizabeth 
Gertrude Terry. 
gn TAYLOR—On October 16, at Toronto, Owen Taylor, aged 
27 years. 
— October 15, at Toronto, Samuel Beck, aged 
2 years. 
MOT:ON—On October 12, at Georgina, Mrs Mary Motion, 
aged 66 vears. 
CUSHNAGHAN—On October 17, at Toronto, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cushnaghan, aged 24 years. 
HAMILTON—On October 13, at Montreal, Mrs. Mary 
Sadler Hamilton, aged 90 years. y 
PRESTON—O October 17, at Toronto, Muriel Irene 
Pearl Preston, aged 7 years and 4 days. 
WYL'E—On October 10, at Norton Creek, Que , William 
Wylie, aged 73 years. 
WILSON—On October 16, at Toronto, Wm. Wilson, con- 
tractor, aged 73 years. 
BARCLAY—On October 15, at Milton, Mrs. Helen Bar- 
clay, aged 48 years 
KEATING—On October 16, at St. Catharines, William 
Edward Keating, aged 9 years. 
PRATT—On October 15, at Toronto, Mrs. Mary J. Pratt, 
aged 20 years. 
SCOTT—On October 15, at Newmarket, Stanley Scott, 
M.D., aged 49 years. 
DALLAS—On October 16, at Toronto, Robert Marr Dallas. 





What Could It Be? 
“Fanny,” said Aunt Pennifeather, in a ter- 


rible whisper, ‘‘ are you asleep?” 
I started from the bed. **Oh, no; what do | 
you want?” | 


“*T’m sorry to disturb you,” said she, peering | 


over the banister at me, asI peered up at her, 
“but there’s something in the bed. I think it’s 
& mouse. 

Now Aunt Penniweather has an uncomfort- 
able degree of moral courage, as all her friends 
know, and in that strength of spirit that holds 
its own against grief or pain, she is magnifi- 
cent ; but confront her with a creeping thing, 
and a child could lead her. 

‘* Why didnt you double him up in the bed 
clothes ¢” 

“*Tt has got in the pillow case, Fanny. Oh, 
don't let him out!” jumping upon a chair. 

**Don’t scream, Aunt Pennifeather; I have 
the end secure, but it isn’t as plump as a 
mouse. I believe it’s a bat. I'll take it to the 
window and shake him out.” 

**Oh, Fanny, be careful. Oh, I see him; 
don’t let him fly out.” 

But the thing wouldn't shake out, and as the 
children were now aroused, scurrying about in 
their night gowns, and peng Beg squeals, 
and their father shouted from below, ‘‘ What’s 
I determined to take the ob- 
ject to him. The captain jumped out of bed 
and seized astick. I filled the vath-tub with 
water, while he passed his hand quickly over 
the protuberance, but it stuck fast, 

** Shake, Fanny.” 

A dark thing fell into the water and was 
instantly submerged by a blow from the stick. 
It ae defiantly. Another blow with the 
stick. 

‘*Hold it under the water,” shouted some- 
body. 

**Is it dead?” squealed Aunt Pennifeather 
behind the crack of the door. 

‘* Dead?” roared the captain; “it has been 
dead a hundred years. Take your black kid 
glove, and don’t try to pass it off for a wild 
animal down here.’ 





Annie Laurie. 


Str,—I see in Tit Bits a legend of the Scotch 
song, Annie Laurie, but the real origin is far 
more romantic, and a few facts regarding it 
may be of interest to your readers. Annie 
Laurie was one of the four daughters of Sir 
Robert Laurie, created first baronet of Max- 
welton, Kirkcudbright, in 1685. Her lover, 
the author and composer of the melody, was an 
officer in the regiment cf George, Earl of Dum- 
barton, now known as the lst Roval Scots, and 
was Richard Douglas, laird of Finlanc ; after 
tighring gallantly for James, under the noble 
Dundee, he entered the French service with 


many other Scottish gentlemen, and leaving | 


his love and native land, found a soldier's grave 


| at the battle of Steenkirk, 1692. 


Prior to this, his mistress, faithless to her 


troth, had married one Colonel Craigdarrock, | 
| an officer of Horse, under William III. 


We 
can only hope that poor Finlaad met his fate 


| before he learned her treachery. 





The Polite Carver. 


Formerly a distinction was observed between 
the forms of small, medium, and grand cere- 
mony; politeness possessed as many delicate 
shades as there were degrees in the social hier- 
archy. We will give an instance. The Marquis 
De Cnauvelin, Prefect of Bruges, when giving 


a dinner to the Prince of Neufchatel and his | 
staff, in helping his guests to the roast beef, | 
made use ot the following modes of expression: | 


‘*My lord, may I have the honor of sending 
some beef to your Excellency?” ‘General, 
may I offer you some beef?” * Captain, will you 
take any beef?” and to the others, while point- 
ing to the dish, “Any beef?’ ‘ Beef?” 
- .eef?” On reaching the lowest rank, a 
simple gesture sufficed. 





| Mary Ann's Preparations for a Theatrical 


Debut. 

‘*Hey, Mrs. O'Flaherty!” yelled Mrs. O'Ra- 
herty across the rear dividing fence. ** We did 
jist git a great letter from Mary Ann,” 

‘* An’ phwat do she say?” 


* Arrah, faith an’ she’s makin’ a great soocess | 
| av hersilf.” 


**She is?” 

*“Yis. ‘Tother noight the count tuck her to 
the thayater, an’ she wore a new driss which 
was a stunner.” 

** An’ phwat koind of a driss is it?” 

* Faith an’ it's—it's—phwat the divil is it she 
calls it? Yis; a dicolitte driss.” 

**An’ phwat koind av a driss is that, Mrs. 


| O'Raherty ?” 


“I'll niver tell ye; but anyhow Mary Ann 
says she jist made mashes after mashes at the 
thayater wid it. 
she says.” 

**Arrah sure, Mrs. O'Raherty, it must ‘ave 
been on the box she was. Phwat sinse would 
there be in her gittin in a box if she wanted to 
show aff?” 

“Faith an’ I think yer roight, Mrs, O'Fla. 


NIGHT. 


herty. It must ‘ave been on top 0’ the box she 
was, else how could the millionaire young men 
av New York see her an’ her dicolitte driss, for 
Mary Ann says they looked more at her than 


they did at the thayater, an’ kept pokin’ their | 


spoyglasses at her an’ lookin’ as swate as they 
knowed how. ; an’ the Frinch count, Mary Ann 
says, did act loike wan sittin’ on chistnut burrs 
so exsoited did he become through jilousy. In- 
dade an’ it's a great toime she do be havin’; an’ 
as soon as she do git her name in the papers, 
which won't be long, she'll read some 'ostler 
poetry an’ roight away go on the stage an’ bea 
thayater hersilf.” 


aii 
Her Answer. 


Viola, the Flying Queen, ascended in a bal- 
loon to a considerable hight, and then descended 





in a parachute, landing in safety in the suburbs | 


of a littie town near Dayton, O. She was soon 
surrounded by an admiring crowd and was 
— many question, running something like 

is : 

** Was you nervous?” 

** What if you had lit in the river?” 

** Are you hurt?” 

*“Did you come down?” 

‘** How high was you?” 

“ Why didn’t you go up higher?” 

‘**Oh, dear! how can you do it?” 

‘** What if you had turned upside down ?” 

** Did you feel like jumping?” 

“Is this the first time?” 

** S’posen you'd been killed, then what?” 

** Was it nice?” 
| ‘* How'd we look from up there?” 

** Wher'd you think you was?” 

** How many weeks could you stay up?” 

And all she said was: 
that wagon would come!” 





The Billycock and Wide-Awake Hat. 


The late Earl of Mount Norris used to tell 
the story that one of the members of the firm 
of Christie, while paying a visit to the gardens 
and grounds of Areley Castle, remarked upon 
the inconvenience occasioned to the peasants 
by wearing the chimney-pot hat, and that he 
would try toinvent something better. A few 
weeks afterwards a large packet of Billycocks 
arrived as a present from Messrs. Christie. 
They were distributed, and became to popular 
jsthat the neighboring hatters began to manu- 
facture them, and very soon they spread over 
| the country. 
| As to the origin of the word Billycock it is 
stated that a gentleman named Wilcock having 
either invented or manufactured or first sold 
these hats, some very clever young man was so 
witty as to call them Billycocks. As to the 
meaning of the term Wideawake,a Mr. Wil- 
liam Bates, says: ‘** The Wideawake may be, it 
is true, an outward and visible sign that the 
wearer is a sharp fellow, and not to be caught 
| asleep: but it may also mean—and this was 
| the explanation current on the introduction of 
the term—that the article itself did not indulge 
in the luxury ofanap. Hence Wideawake.” 





No, Indeed! 


Some people have a habit of assenting to 
everything said to them without regard to 
rhyme or reason. ‘‘Oh, yes,” ‘‘ Certainly,” ** No, 
| indeed,” ‘“‘Of course,” ‘* Yes, indeed,” ‘* You 
| are quite right,” and the like. 


stupidest girls I ever met, and—— 
**Isn’t she?” interrupted Mrs. Hendricks. 
** And so plain——” 
**Dreadful'y.” 


**No, indeed,” said Mrs. endricks, cordi- 


ally. 








Oh! Those Gas Bills. 
The smell of gas became so strong that they 
burst open the door, and the doctor and the 
landlord rushed in. 





physician. 





lord. 





The Worst Always Happens. 


‘‘I'm so sorry you spilt the ink,” said the | 


poet's wife. “ Has it gone over your poem? 
**No, confound it!” returned the poet sadly, 
“it went over my postage stamps.” 





*T wouldn’t cry, little boy,” said a kind old | 


| 
| Consolation. 
| 


gentleman, consolingly, ‘‘you may be unhappy 
tor the moment, but it will soon pass away. 
You wouldn't expect me to cry, would you, 
every time I'ma little unhappy?” 

‘*No, sir,” responded the tearful little lad, 
‘*you’d prob'ly go an’ get a drink.” 








Fearing the Worst. 


| 


| 
| 
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| STECK 
PIANOS 


Are Preferred to all 
others after 


Thirty Years’ Test 


SOLE AGENTS 





‘**I wish to gracious | 


le. | 
. *T think,” said Mrs. Hobson, who was mak- 


ing acall, ‘that little Miss Smith is one of the | Call and Inspect Our Fur Show Rooms 


PW. Graham & Co. 


63 King Street West 








A. A. ALEXANDER 


466 West Queen St. cor. Denison Ave, 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


Ladies’ Fur Garments, Newmarkets, Mantles, Dolman- 
| ettes and Shor: Jackets, in South Sea Seal, Otter, Beaver, 
| Persian Lamb, Mink, &., Bear, Lynx, Oppesum. Sable 
| and Fox Boas and Muffs. 


Exclusive right for the West End to sell the Queen’s Own 
| Cap, which we have in stock in South Sea Seal, Otter, 


Mrs. Hendricks is one of those pleasant peo- | Beaver, Persian Lamb and Astracan. 





“Breattas seantymveet ar 466 QUEEN STREET, COR, DENISON AVE 


Irish Protestant Benevolent Society 


GRAND CONCERT 


PAVILION MUSIC HALL 


**Open the windows!” shouted the excited | FRIDAY EW’G, NOV. 2 





* Shut off the gas !” shouted the excited land- | Boston Symphony Orchestral Club 


The most complete organization of its kind in America. 
including the following wel ’-known artists : 
| Mr. WILLIS NOWELL, SolcViolin and Leader 
HERR CHARLES PALM, Violn 
HERR RICHARD STOELZER,. Viola d'Amour 
MUONS. ADOLPH BUROSE.,.... flute Virtuos > 
HERR JOSEF BECKEL, Double Bass 
| HERR PHILIPP RO'tH.,.... Violoncello Soloist 
| ASSISTED BY 
MISS ELSA CLARK CUSHING, 
Prims Lonnsa Soprano 
| MISS EMILY WINANT...... ......Contralto 
| MR. D.-M. BABCOCK..............-. ..... Basso 
A combination of talent and professional artists seldom 


equalled in Toronto. 
‘TICKET RESERVED SEATS....... $1.00 
GENERAL ADMISSION 30 


Advance subscribers have first choice of reserved seats 

Lists (at Nordheimer’s, Mason & Risch’s and Suckling’s) close 

| to-day, Oetober 20. The pian of reserved seats will be open 

| tothe public at Messrs. A. & S. Nordheimer’s on Thursday 

morning, October 25. Admission tickets for sale at the 
| principal music stores and from members of the Society. 

As this will be one of the best concerta to be given in 


Sammy (who is never allowed to stay out of | Toronto this season, a hearty and liberal response is ex- 


school)— Howdie Hurlbut didn’t come to school 
| all day. 
Mama—Why not? 
Sammy—’Cause his mother died. 
die may I stay home all day? 


When you 


Mama-—Yes, darling; you may stay out a/| 


whole week then. 


| to die in vacation. 








| Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
Evenings, Oct. 22, 23 and 24 


SUPPORTED BY 


MELBOURNE McDOWELL 


And Her Own Cempany, in Victorien Sardou’s Masterpieces 


La Tosca 


| Monday - - - FEDORA 
| Tuesday and Wednesday” - 


| Box office now open for reserved seats 


SPECIAL—No Advance in Prices 





DD. GRANT & 
167 Yonge Street 


goods. Splendid qualities and colorings. These are 
First 


and scarce in the market. 


She did sit in a proivate box, | New Mantles and Mantle Cloths 


Unsurpassed value. A large 


Direct Importations. 
invoice of 


| CHILDRENS’ MANTLES AND ULSTERS 


Good patterns. Selling very cheap. 


D. GRANT & CO., 167 Yonge St. 


Grand OperaHouse | 
| ENGAGEMENT EXTRAORDINARY Week 0 et ober LW 


Co. pa ppoTesly 


Have opened to-day a fresh shipment of desirable dress | 


Class Goods, 


pected, as much on account of the intrinsic merit of the 
work, as a disposition to help forward the benevolent 
| objects of the Society. 
JAS L HUGHES. President. JOHN BAILIE, Secretary 
R. C. HAMILTON, Chairinan Concert Committee. 


JACOBS & SHAW’S 


Sammy (suspiciously)—Oh, I know; you mean | 


Toronto Opera House 


Matinees Tuesday, Wednesday & Saturday 


ROMANTIC MELO-DRAMA 


HOODMAN 
BLIND 


FANNY DAVENPORT == = ove 


I ed O ra | Under the management of Jacobs & Hickey. The Wallack 


| Theater Production. The first time at Popular Prices. 


a roses Shattesbury Hall 


(For a Short Period) 


GRAND PAINTING 
| Christ 
Entering Jerusalem 


| a 


| Open Daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
| ADMISSION 25c. CHILDREN 15c 














unrivalled Pianos just received: 





PIANOS 


The Leading Pianos of the World 


_BRANCHES— Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 


| acknowledged by the leading artists and musical public of America and Europe. 


fbi 3 by 
We solicit inspection of our exceptionally large and attractive assortment of the following g 3 3 : 
o4 
rE wi 
Q o. © 
CHICKERING, STEINWAY, HAINES By a Pe 
| ’ ’ A . ade gia ® 
The superiority of these instruments both as to quality of tone and general workmanship is a 8 = + > g 
— QB 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS ranging at all prices and sold on most Liberal Terms. 3 8 ° 8 & ; 
A. & S. NORDHEIMER ae at: 
oe 8 Be 
15 King Street East, Toronto. 5 5 a 
° 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


~ “PIANOS: 


|THE STANDARDMAI MAKERS OF THE Wonib 





MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO’'Y 


HIGH-CLASS PIANOS 





CANADIAN 





| WEBER 
SOHMER 


| Also a large stock of second-hand Pianos, upright and 
‘ square, by Standard American makers, 
4 
Dunham Weber 
Steinway Chickering | 
Fisher Collard | 
_ Seal Mantles, 





At much reduced prices. All fully guaranteed. oa 
and Lists on application. 


I. Suckling & Sons 


PIANO WAREROOMS 
Corner Yonge and Adelaide Streets 


AS 


By-\ch a te) 


——— ee. 


Perfectly 





FINE FURS! 
BASTEDO & CO. 


15 King Street West (Old Sheffield House) 


BEAR AND LYNX BOAS 


At Strictly Wholesale Prices 


Every article guaranteed. 
depend on getting 





AMERICAN PIANOS. ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Pay ments. 


91 AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


AMERICAN 


Short Jackets, Capes, 


Muffs, and Colored Persian and 


other Coats 


Ladies can 


Fitting Garments] The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 


minion. 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
_ companies each Piano. 





Special Close Prices for the Next Thirty Days 


GEo. E. TROREY 


(Successor to Goulden & Trorey) 





BOYS’ 
Overcoats 


Manutacturing Jeweler 


61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 


and Suits 


We show a tremendous assortment of Juvenile Overcoats 
and Suits, the styles are entirely confined to ourselves, 
having been procured in New York, and designed by our 
own designer. Prices 25 per cent. lower than apy other 
Clothing House in the Dominion. 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street East, 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 
‘“*The Mart,” by Oliver, ‘Coate & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 
SALE OF 


Household Furniture 


Oil Paintings, Piano, Steel Engravings, Etc. 


We are favored with instructions from Peter Patterson, 
Esq., to sell by auctio. at his residence 


No 661 CHURCH STREET 


On THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25 








ey 


SAMPLE BOY 


Manager. 


SNOWV4 SHL AS G3SHSINYNS 





Palace Clothing House 


How, when and where to buy Boy’s 
Clothing are very important questiens | 
in every mother’s mind at present. If you 
would have them readily and satisfactorily 
answered cal! on P. Jamieson. the Clothier, 
and see the tremendous stock of Boy’s 


ol isi | At 11 o’clock, the whole of his Household Furniture, etc., 

Suits, etc., at cost, comprising every shade, ; amongst which will be found a superior Decker Piano, full 
style and price. compass, handsome Crimson Silk Plush Drawing-room 

aa Suite, several very fine 0.1 Paintings and Steel Engravings, 

Bookcase and Secretary, leather covered Dining-room Fur- 
niture, Walnut Bed-roonySuites, together with a large num- 
‘ ber of articles suitable for a gentleman’s residence. Terms 

| Cash. On view morning of sale. 


THE BOY’S CLOTHIER 


aa oe & dtc Sts. 





OLIVER, COATE & CO., Auctioneers 





BASTEDO & CO. 
Nea 


| 


GEO. F. BOSTWICK | 


Their thirty-six years’ 
record the best guar- 
antee of the excellence 
of their instruments. 


AN tga 
{aaa 


A portectiy Constructed Summer and 
Winter Hotel, costing a quarter of a million 
dollars, situated on the line of the Oanadian 


Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application. 





Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 
DOMINION 
PIANOS 
In Touch 
In Beauty 
Toronto Temple of Music 


In Tone 
In Durability 
68 KING STREET WEST 


acific lway, near the summit of the 
Roc Mountains in the Oanadian Na- 
tional Park. 


The house is electric lighted and has every 
comfort and convenience found in city hotels of 
the highest grade. The numerous hot = 
sprin in close proximity vary in tem 
ture from 80 to 121 degrees, and perfect bat han 
facilities are supplied. Testimony to the won- 
derful curative pro pertios of the water is plenti- 
ful. A first-clacs livery of driving and saddle 
horses forms partof theestablishment, and there 
are excellent roads and walks in all directions, 
built and maintainad by theGovernment. The 
house is 5,000 feet above sea level and is sur- 
rounded by magnificent mountain peaks 5,000 to 
8,000 feet high. In grandeur of scenery and 
purity of atmosphere the region is immeasur- 
ably superior to any similar health resort on the 
continent. The hotel rates are $350 a day 

upward, and special terms forlonger oo may 
be had by as George Holliday, Man- 
ager, Banff, Alberta, Canada. For further in- 
formation and for excursion tickets, apply to any 
Oanadian Pacific Ry. Ticket Office, or at 
110 a Street West, Toronto. 


DUNN'S | 
BAKING 
POWDER 


THECOOK’SBEST FRIEND 
Charles Brown, 


: Nos. 36 and 38 
ie KING ST. WHBST. 











Carrizges $1 
Telephone 128. 





SATISFACTION 
QaaLNVaeVNd 








” 24 Front St. West, Toronto \ ee 
ALL MY \ MY AIM 18 ene 
Office Furniture \\ 
All Styles and Prices \\ H. A. COLL IN S 
Library Furniture (oe eee 
GOODS | \ + hee oe 
: aie eat The Noted House Furnishing Establishmen 
Church \ = Have just received a Beautiful Assortment of 
ait Seating, Pulpits, etc. \ 
nee -and iil Beas \ ouairy/ HANGING AND TABLE LAMP 
meney ont Lortehie \ Also Piano and Banquet Lamps. CALL AND SEE THEM 
GUARANTEED \ 
\\ 


AMBERG LETTER FILES 


SAFES, VAULT DOORS, ETC. 
THE BEST 


es 90 Yonge Street 


\ 
\ |HARRY A. COLLINS 
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